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Unique Poems. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

Tue genius of Browning is as peculiar and 
provoking, as it is undoubted: he enjoys the 
singular merit of being the most wilful and 
impracticable poet of present time. He 
delights in putting the reader into the difficult 
position of either believing himself or the poet 
to be at fault. 
* His heorems and e wore y 

- Sent beniaen that ceuney eeubeueane a? 
Still, beneath this singularity of thought and 
expression, the great poetical spirit is there in 
this mysterious shrine, and truly we can say, 
“ His serious sayings darkened to sublimity.” 

He is the antithesis to Common-place—but 
while he avoids the old route he often gets 
reer on the rocks of the unintelligible ; 

compresses everything ; as in some system 
of shorthand, he begins by leaving out the mu- 
sical vowels, and then cuts down the conso- 
nauts, till a few letters alone remain, which he 
insists upon doing the work of the whole 
Alphabet. He defends this peculiarity on the 
ground that he is tired of the old symbolic 
language of poetry, and he has therefore en- 
deavored to invent a new one. If he wishes 
to compare the bloom of a maiden’s cheek 
with a flower, he would not take the rose be- 
cause that is the old type of cheeks, but he 
would carefully select some healthy flower 
equally red, but whose name was unknown 
to all, save the erudite botanist; thus Mr. 
Browning requires a glossary for most of his 
words, and an interpreter even then for his 








_ The followi called “The Duchess,” 
\s more intelli than most of his produc- 
tions, but we say a few words of explana- 
tion will enable the reader to enjoy it more 


thoroughly than if left to work out the problem 

by himself. 

tag.» cmathoat an Italian Date to the 
another Nobleman, who come on 

the subject of the Duke’s iage with the 





daughter of the latter. He is s ing him 
VOL. Vv. No, 10. 





for the general affability of her manners, | Sibtiiniiain bdlndl then. Toenail 
| The Count your Master's known munificence 
| Is ample warrant that no just pretence 

bate : | Of mine for dowry will be disallowed ; 
sensibility to the effect such a speech might be | Pygueh his fair » Mesa ate self, as 1 avowed 
presumed to have on the envoy of the prince | 

on he is about to espou 


Ve have italicised some of the Taming a sea-horse, thought a rarity, 


The cold-bloodedness of 


Nay, we'll go 











ing in oe poet’s study, and which was taken | 
in the flower of youth and beauty. Our read- | es 
ers may smile # ps srimsieiiter Wiles young | Mucu as the traveller is indebted to a good 
and lovely, but we beg to inform them that | guide book (how mach those only who have 
even great-grandmothers were once adorable | ¥S¢d those of Murray can know), I have no 
creatores. desire to make this article one. I might quote, 
bia S PE COS a an too, the whole of Byron’s noble lines on the 

: : pwkine river, and much of the finest prose poem of 
Looking ue if she wee tlie Teall “MY jour country, “Hyperion.” ‘To notice the eas 
SN ge gag we ees Me plain. tles and their traditions in detail, would fa- 
haar . , tigue, not delight. As we glide through the 
Worked busily a day, and there she stands. Qs Waters, villages and vineyards appearing 
Will ’t please to sit and look at her? 1 said and disappearing, ruin after ruin, tall, threat- 
“ Fra Pandolf” by design, for never read ening and venerable, frowning down upon us, 
Strangers like you that pictured countenance, we gaze with placid satisfaction, till some ex- 
The depth and passion of its earnest glance. traordinary one arouses us to enthusiasm. 
But to myself they turned (since none puts by |Thus the Marksburg first loomed upon our 
The curtain I have drawn for you, but 1) | sight, sturdy, firm, and massive ; then the twin- 
And seemed as they would ask me, if they durst,| castles of Sternberg and Leibenstein (“ Der 
How such a glance came there ; so not the first | Bruder”), between which the old tale of two 
Are you to turn and ask thus. Sir, ‘twas not brothers, both enamored of the same lady— 
Her husband’s presence only, called that spot 'the one successful, then unfortunate; the 
Of joy into the Duchess’s cheek ; perhaps ‘other through all, magnanimous and noble— 
(ony pt comply al cy 2 gl bog Sell lege oe roger ag 
Must never hope to reproduce the faint St. Goar, or Rheinfels, hanging a4 om 
Half-flush that dies along her throat ;” such’ pretarcaqne: SOW, the largest, and from 
stuff \its immense mass, most imposing castle, 
Was courtesy, she thought, and cause enough \though inferior to others in beauty. The 
For calling up that spot of joy. She had Rheinstein fitly brings up the pees of this 
A heart . . how shall I say? . . too soon made | Succession of “castellated hills,” not more 
glad, grand in themselves than interesting from 

Too easily impressed ; she liked whate’er | their stories and traditions, the recollections 
She looked on, and her looks went everywhere. | of history and the contests of all ages from 
Cesar and his lieutenants (for almost each 


Sir, twas all one! My favor at her breast, 
The dropping of the daylight in the West, city here claims origin from Drusus) to Napo- 
The bough of cherries some officious fool leon and his Marshals. 
Broke in the orchard for her, the white mule Legends, traditions, and fairy-tales are the 
She rode with round the terrace—all and each way flowers of old literature, or, as some one 
expresses it, says Longfellow, its gipsy children, 


lll. THE RHINE. ( Concluded.) 








Would draw from her alike the forward speech, | 
Or blush, at least. She thanked me,—good ; but 


thanked dwelling under green hedges by the roadside, 
Sinatew ye eee as of she the abstracts of some past event, the graceful 
poset * preservative of some ancient superstition, pre- 


senting often in a light disguise, the essence 
of true wisdom or the mirror of human nature. 
The prettiest has aay ay 8 to me that 
of Roland (perhaps from Schiller’s ballad), 
but, in truth, they vary so entirely, that all 
tastes may be gratified. The romance of 
Schonberg (beautiful hill) is worthy of and 
breathes the classic simplicity and complete- 
ness of the better days of Greece, or of Ovid’s 
muse. “Seven beautiful daughters of the 
house, from their charms, turned the heads of 
half the young knights far and near; but 
were at the same time so hard-hearted that 
they would listen to the suits of none of them 


* He ordered her to be put to death! 


My gift of a nine hundred years old name 

With anybody's gift. Who'd stoop to blame 

This sort of trifling? Even had you skill 

In speech—(which I have not)—could make your 
will 


Quite clear to such an one, and say “ Just this 

Or that in you disgusts me ; here you miss, 

Or there exceed the mark”—and if she let 

Herself be lessened so, nor plainly set 

Her wits to yours, forsooth, and made excuse, 

—E’en then would be some stooping, and 1 
chuse 

Never to stoop. Oh, Sir, she smiled, no doubt, 

Whene’er I passed her ; but who passed without 

Much re smile? This grew ; I gave com- 
ma ; 
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and were therefore turned into seven rocks, 
whieh are seen even to this day, projecting 
out of the bed of the Rhine, below Oberwesel, 
when the water is low.” The romance of the 
Valley of the Wisper, with its fairy-hall of 
hundreds of mirrors, into which the mischie- 
vous fay leads the enamored huntsman, who, 
lured by the multiplied reflection of her lovely 
figure, now dashes against one glass, now falls 
in fatigue on the treacherous floor, and never 
can clasp the deceptive fair one, is redolent 
of the spirit of the Spanish romance. For the 
historie-legend lover, there is the queer little 
Mouse-tower, which rises from the river near 
the mouth of the Nabe, the scene of the rat- 
legend of Hatto, bishop of Mayentz, devoured 
by these vermin in his tower of strength, in 
revenge for the starving human “ rats ” he had 
butchered (a libel, by the way, on the good 
Hatto). There are comie legends, too, of 
little old men, such as appeared to the inven- 
tive mind of the author of “ Rip Van Winkle.” 
The craggy beauty of the Lurlei rock demands 
a notice; the perfection of the crags of the 
Rhine, a mass rising perpendicularly from the 
water, and serrated, uneven, and rough, it 








[Sept. g 
Nabe, mountains sweep to the water's edge, | applied, causes its multiplication b 
and just opposite, the wooded mass of the! means, as far as they will go. 
Niederwald with its numerous castles on its turn which the Rhine takes at Mayenty 
sides, scems to hem in the little town. Here running from east to west, is the cause of the 
we may read Mrs. Norton’s touching poem of unrivalled exposure of the long slopes of i 
“Bingen, on the Rhine,” and confess the right bank, for the culture of the vine. Blom 
union of wild, with gentle beauty, exclaiming | all means are taken to augment the wary, 
with our native poet, ty, arable soil, before the river recover. ite 
“Sweet sighs, sweet sounds, all sights, all sounds excel- | original course, and bursts through the monp. 
oO idee ravishing spot, fit for a poet's dwelling.” | tain chain at Bingen. The whole of the hill is 
= > ; jin many instanees merely a suceessioy of 

And here it is usual to stop for a day, and fly 'step-like terraces, built on solid meant} 
across the Rhine to see the Niederwald and | which the convenience of a level soil for 2); 
Johannisberg, to ride on a donkey, and drink | yation is added to the iafluence of a pdbpen. 
a bottle of Prince Metternich’s. Our excur-| dicular sun, Frequently, too, man’s per 
sion commenced well, as, rising at 6 to find vering ingenuity proceeds further, and 
the blush of morning just stealing away the | few very steep and almost inaccessil)le pla. 
freshness of night, we dropped slowly down | ces the vines must be hung from the rocks j, 
the river, and commenced our breakfast of | baskets, to retain the soil about their poo 
Moselle wine and sandwiches. The Castle of | ‘The labor of these vineyards thus assumes , 
Rheinstein visited (a ruin repaired and splen- | very different aspect from the romantic eas. 


Y artificial} 
TT , ’ 
1@ sudden 


perse. 
In not 


didly fitted up in old baronial style by Prince 
Frederic of Prussia), we cross to the little 
village of Almanshausen opposite, familiar to 
the Rhine tourist for its delicious product, 
incomparably the best red wine the river pro- 


which is, in the imaginations of some, the |v; 
of vine-dressers. 

The Rhine wines are of great number api 
variety of name, quality, and aroma, and wou\ 
filla long and not incurious chapter of their 





seems like a vast eastle ruin, flanked by falling 
towers. Beneath the waves which foam by | 
these rocks, whole troops of wicked fairies | commence the ascent of the gully. What | 
lurk, who lure the boatman to his ruin. recollections of pleasure excursions are con- 

But the Rhine has recollections superior to | nected with the donkey! What a picture he | 


duces. Here, with a train of attendants, we 


. own; many of the vines were originally 
fling our legs over our little donkey’s back to 


brought from Orleans and parts of Burgundy, 
and some, it is said, planted by order of Charle. 
magne. ‘The Maine, the Palatinate, the banks 





these. It is the national river of Germany, it 
enters into all its literature, and that into the 
hearts of its people, and hands down its influ- 
ence to generations unborn. At Caub, it 
witnessed on the New-Year’s night of 1814 
a sight and heard a sound, such as makes the 
blood run quicker, and the joy of our nature 
burst out that such freshness of feeling exists 
in man. It was when the brave troops of 
Germany, led on by Blucher, having delivered 
their “ Fatherland” from all her foes, and 
driven them before them, first came in view of 
the reverend stream, once more their own 
Rhein. They knelt in love, and shouting 
“the Rhine! the Rhine!” and spreading the 
joyful news from one man to another, even 
the rear guard pressed on with alacrity. And 
it is no wonder it awakens such a reverence. 
Rising in the giant alps of the Splugen pass, 
and pouring through the low shores of Lake 
Constance, it dashes over the Falls of Schaft- 
hausen, it skirts romantie Switzerland, then 
taking a bend at the town of Basle, it rushes 
with accumulated rapidity beneath its bridge 
of boats, telling by its quickness of its far 
blue mountain home, and carrying beauty, 
fertility, and gladness, with its waters, it pass- 
es to the ocean through the flats of dyke- 
fenced Holland. A true German river, the 
German charac:er is reflected from its lovely 
waters. 

Passing from that chain of mountains, 
running at right angles to it, through which 
the Rhine cuts its way, and whica forms all 
its finest seenery, we arrive at the town of 
Bingen. Lovely, thrice lovely above all the 
Rhine towns is this wonderful concentration 
of natural beauty. There is nothing prettier 
than the meeting of two rivers, with a town 
like Bingen placed just at the confluence. 
The scene should be viewed at eve, when the 
mountain has a halo of dewy radiance and the 
grey light throws a soft and melaneholy man- 
tle over the scene. The beautiful little Nabe 
gurgies past the town with a small extent of 

ach exposed, while on the Rhine itself, the 
rows of acacias and poplars form a pleasant 
walk. Behind the mountains rise and swell, 
till their vineyard heights lose themselves, 
and on the other side of the Rhine and of the 





| 


is, his little baby frame, his shaggy coat, his 
large dropped head, and patient, meek, bear- 
all, and say-nothing countenance! Donkeys 
have become «dear to the Scholar by Cole- 
ridge’s lines, and Sterne’s two passages on 
them. They have their faults, as all animals, 
and none more than boasting man, but they 
are an abused and maligned race, and find few 
Sternes in this world to make way for them 
in a gate-way when living, or to mourn them 
so beautifully when dead! My two compa- 
nions and I cut a most comical figure, with our 
long legs hanging over our poor beasts’ sides, 
one of which was indeed a most miserable little 
animal, with a mouth of the most bitter and 
concentrated misanthropy of expression, and 
always in motion. The wood on the Nieder- 
wald is a real American wood, shady with oak 
and beech, and fragrant with innumerable wild 
flowers, We enter at the top, the magic cave, 
where, by eutting out of the forest lines of 
trees, three views of the Rhine in its greatest 
beauty are presented, like pictures set in green 
frames and seen through glasses. The whole 
of this mountain affords soft and wide views 
of the river and its islands, and from it, the 
descent is through little lanes flanked by the 
green vines (which brush on our donkeys as 
they trot down), now in full beauty to the 
wine-town of Rudesheim, and thence through 
that of Geissenheim to the lordly Johannisberg. 
The view from the windows of the chateau is 
delightfully rural, the whole hill on which it 
stands thick with the grape, while below, 
white houses peep from the trees, and undu- 
lating meadows and fields stretch thence to 
the water. 

The fertile district of the Rheingau, the 
heart of the Rhine country, commences about 
Asmanshausen, and along its whole extent is 
dotted thickly with the most celebrated vine- 

ards. Despite the romance of the word, 

owever, and the imaginations of the vin 
rejoicings, the yearly feast of Bacchus (still 
kept up at Erbach), and paysans and paysannes 
in picturesque costumes and short petticoats, 
the vine itself does not add to the beauty of a 
scene. It is too regular and too intermixed 
with the barren ground ; for the value of the 





land, for the peculiar purposes to which it is 








of tributary rivers produce much, as well as 
the Rheingau ; those admitted the first are tie 
Steinberg and Johannisberg. The former is 
produced at Erbach and belongs to the Duke o| 
Nassau, whose cellars, containing his cabinet 
of wines, occupy the vaults of the old convwii, 
This estate consists of 100 acres only, and the 
wine has produced more than any other; one 
cask, the pride of all, selling for 6,100 florius 
(about $2,400). The celebrated Johannisber- 
ger, before the late Revolutions the property o' 
Prince Metternich, which had betore passed 
through so many hands, is only of 62 acres 
It produces (according to Murray), 10,830 ga- 
lons, or 80,000 florins in value, one-third o! 
which is vin ordinaire. 

The Rhine loses much of its beauty aul 
wildness above Bingen. We no longer look 
up at ruinous and crag-supported castles, av: 
talk of the knights of old ; the eye roams over 
cultivated tracts, and the discourse is of th 
value of this or that estate or vineyard. “I 
Mayentz the Rhine picturesque terminates. 
Above, it flows through tracts utterly wre 
markable. Before it enters Germany, ®¢ 
while it yet dashes and roars—a wild, tumbuty, 
and foamy stream—over rocks and betwee 
mountains, mirroring the glaciers of Mt. Adu. 
in the recesses of the gorgeous Alps, it belongs 
to Switzerland. The stranger can, therelor, 
at Mayentz, quit the river, cross the bridge ot 
boats to Kassel, and take a railway train either 
to Weisbaden and the Brunnens of Nassau. 0" 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. Yet, before he coe 
so, he will find a few hours’ occupation in we! 
dering about the old city of Druses, admin 
its trees and walks and fine streets, stare at le 
odd mixture of its garrison (when I was sees 
composed equally of the blue Prussians an¢ (i 
white Austrians), and think that Mayentz 's 4 
very quiet, good sort of an old place. He cat 
waik into its eight-centuries old Cathedral, « 
immense structure of venerable appearanc: 
built of red sandstone, and with a noble pointe: 
tower ; he can inspect the showy tombs of tl 
archbishop electors of Mayentz, and muse a 
vanished greatness before that of Fastrada,|'" 
wife of Charlemagne; he can glance a the 
monument of Gutenberg, by Thorwalsden, of 
he ean listen to good music in fine gardens — 
or, better still, he can reflect, as the Riuve 
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washes his feet, of what he bas seen, and con- 


it is wondrous fair, But let him do 
on 5 sees the sublime wonders of Swit- 
zerland, for they will absorb all his —- 





que NOUP OF THE NOSS—HIGHLAND TRAITS. 
(Yeo bleh ieMistes, ted Abordoss, July 1D. from 
the pen of W. C. Bryant, Esq, in the Evening 
ost 
A pro descent brought us to the little 
strait, bordered with rocks, which divides 
Bressay from the island called the Noss. A 
strong south wind was driving in the billows 
from the sea with noise and foam, but they 
were broken and checked by a bar of rocks in 
the middle of the strait, and we crossed to the 
north of it in smooth water. The ferryman 
told us that when the wind was northerly he 
crossed to the south of the bar. As we climb- 
ed the hill of the Noss the mist began to drift 
thinly around us from the sea, and flocks of 
sea-birds rose screaming from the ground at 
our approach. At length we stood upon the 
brink of a precipice of fearful height, from 
which we had a full view of the still higher 
precipices of the neighboring summit. A 
wall of rock was before us six hundred feet in 
height, descending almost perpendicularly to 
the sea, which roared and foatned at its base 
among huge masses of rock, and plunged into 
great caverns, hollowed out by the beating of 
the surges for centuries. Midway on the 
rock, and above the reach of the spray, were 
thousands of sea-birds sitting in ranks on the 
main shelves, or alighting, or taking wing, and 
screaming as they flew. A cloud of them 
were constantly in the air in front of the rock, 
and over our heads. Here they make their 
nests and rear their young, but not entirely 
safe from the pursuit of the Zetlander, who 
causes himself to be let down by a rope from 
the summit, and planders their nests. The 
face of the rock, above the portion which is 
the haunt of the birds, was fairly tapestried 
with herbage and flowers, which the perpetual 
moisture of the atmosphere keeps always 
fresh—daisies nodding in the wind, and the 
crimson phic: seeming to set the cliffs on 
flame ; yellow buttercups, and a variety of 
other plants in bloom, of which I do not know 
the name. 

Magnificent as this spectacle was, we were 
not satisfied without climbing to the summit. 
As we passed upwards, we saw where the rab- 
bits had made their burrows in the elastic 
peaty soil, close to the very edge of the preci- 
pice. We now found ourselves involved in 
the cold streams of mist which the strong sea- 
wind had drified over us ; they were in fact 
the lower skirts of the clouds. At times they 
would clear away and give usa prospect of the 
green island summits around us, with their 
bold headlands, the winding straits between, 
and black rocks standing out in the sea. 
When we arrived at the summit we could 
hardly stand inst the wind, but it was 
almost more difficult to muster courage to look 
down that dizzy depth over which the Zet- 
landers sus themselves with , in 
quest of the eggs of the sea-fowl. My friend 
captured a young gull on the summit of the 
Noup. The bird had risen at his 9 
and essayed to fly towards the sea, but the 
strength of the wind drew him back to the 
land. He rose again, but could not sustain a 
long flight, and coming to the ground again, 
was caught, after a spirited chase, amidst a 
wild clamor of the sea-fow! over our heads. 

_ Not far from the Noup is the Holm, or as it 
18 sometimes called, the Cradle or Basket, of 
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through which the sea flows. 


the cradle strongly secured by lock and key, 
to the stakes on the side of the Noss, in order, 
no doubt, to prevent any person from crossing 
for his own amusement. 

As we descended the smooth pastures of the 
Noss, we fell in with a herd of ponies, of a size 
somewhat larger than is common on the 
islands. JT asked our guide, a lad of fourteen 
years of age, what was the average price of a 
Sheltie. His answer deserves to be written in 
letters of gold. 


* It's jist as they ’re, bug an’ emal.” 


From the ferryman, at the strait below, I 
got more specific information. They vary in 
price from three to ten pounds, but the latter 
sum is only paid for the finest of these ani- 
mals, in the respects of shape and color. It is 
not a little remarkable, that the same causes 
which, in Shetland, have made the horse the 
smallest of ponies, have almost equally reduced 
the size of the cow. The sheep, also—a 
pretty creature I might call it—from the fine 
wool of which the Shetland women knot the 
thin webs, known by the name of Shetland 
shawls, is much smaller than any breed I have 
ever seen. Whether the cause be the perpe- 
tual chilliness of the atmosphere, or the insuf- 
ficiency of nourishment—for, though the long 
Zetland winters are temperate, and snow 
never lies long on the ground, there is scarcely 
any growth of herbage in that season—I will 
not undertake to say, but the people of the 
islands ascribe it to the insufficiency of nou- 
rishment. It is, at all events, remarkable, that 
the traditions of the country should ascribe to 
the Picts, the early inhabitants of Shetland, the 
same dwarfish stature, and that the numerous 
remains of their habitations which still exist, 
would seem to confirm the tradition. The 
race which at present possesses the Shetlands 
is, however, of what the French call “ an ad- 
vantageous stature,” and well limbed. Ifit be 
the want of a proper and genial warmth, 
which prevents the due growth of the domes- 
tic animals, it is a want to which the Zetland- 
ers are not subject. Their hills afford them 
an apparently inexhaustible supply of peat, 
which costs the poorest man nothing but the 
trouble of cutting it and bringing it home ; 
and their cottages, I was told, are always well 
warmed in winter. 

In crossing the narrow strait which separates 
the Noss from Bressay, I observed on the Bres- 
say side, overlooking the water, a round hil- 
lock, of very regular shape, in which the green 
turf was intermixed with stones. “ That,” 
said the ferryman, “is what we call a Pictish 
castle. I mind when it was opened; it was 
fullof rooms, so that ye could go over eve 

of it.” I climbed the hillock, and found, 
ies ting several openings, which had been 
made by the peasantry to take viet: Ay stones, 
that below the turf it was a regular work of 
Pictish masonry, but the spiral galleries which 
these openings revealed, had been completely 
choked up, in taking away the materials of 
which they were built. Although plenty of 
stone may be found everywhere in the islands, 








ne ne —? 


———— 


the Noss. It is a perpendicular mass of rock, | cottages, or making those inclosures for their 
two or three hundred feet high, with a broad cabbages, which the islanders cal] crubs. 
flat summit, richly covered with grass, and is| They have been pulling down the Pictish 
separated from the island by a narrow chasm, | castle, on the little island on the fresh water 
Two strong | loch, called Cleikimin, near Lerwick, described 
ropes are stretched from the main island to the | with such minuteness by Scott in his journal, 
top of the Holm, and on these is slung the ' ti!l very few traces of its original construction 
cradle or basket, a sort of open box made with | are leit. 
deal boards, in which the shepherds pass with | turage and cultivation proceeds as it has begun, 
their sheep to the top of the Holm. We found | these curious monuments of a race which has 


If the inclosing of lands for pas- 


long perished, will disappear. 

Now that we were out of hearing of the 
cries of the sea-birds, we were regaled with 
more agreeable sounds. We had set out, as 
we climbed the island of Bressay, amid a per- 
fect chorus of larks, answering each other in 
the sky, and sometimes, apparently, from the 
clouds; and now we heard them again over 
head, pouring out their sweet notes so fast 
and so ceaselessly, that it seemed as if the 
little creatures imagined they had more to 
utter than they had time to utter itin. In no 
part of the British Islands have I seen the 
larks so numerous or so merry, as in the Shet- 
lands. 

We waited awhile at the wharf by the minis- 
ter’s house in Bressay, for Jim Sinclair, who at 
length appeared in his boat to convey us to 
Lerwick. “He is a noisy fellow,” said our 
good landlady, and truly we found him volu- 
ble enough, but quite amusing. As he rowed 
us to town, he gave us a sample of his histori- 
cal knowledge, talking of Sir Walter Raleigh 
and the settlement of North America, and told 
us that his greatest pleasure was to read his- 
torical books in the long winter nights. His 
children, he said, could all read and write. We 
dined on a leg of Shetland mutton, with a tart 
made “of the only fruit of the Island” as a 
Scotchman called it, the stalks of the rhubarb 
plant, and went on board of our steamer about 
six o'clock in the afternoon. It was matter of 
some regret to us that we were obliged to leave 
Shetland so soon. ‘Two or three days more 
might have been pleasantly passed among its 
grand precipices, its winding straits, its remains 
of a remote and rude antiquity, its little horses, 
little cows, and little sheep, its sea foul, its 
larks, its flowers, and its hardy and active 
people. There was an amusing novelty also 
in going to bed, as we did, by daylight, for at 
this season of the year the daylight is never 
out of the sky, and the flush of early sunset 
only passes along the horizon from the north- 
west to the southeast, where it brightens into 
sunrise. 

The Zetlanders, I was told by a Scotch cler- 
gyman, who had lived among them forty years, 
are naturally shrewd and quick of apprehen- 
sion; “as to their morals,” he added, “if ye 
stay among them any time ye’ll be able to 
judge for yourself.” So, on the point of 
morals, 1 am inthe dark. More attention, I 
hear, is paid, to the education of their children 
than formerly, and ail have the opportunity of 
Jearning to read and write in the parochial 
schools. Their agriculture is still very rude, 
they are very unwilling to adopt the instru- 
ments of husbandry used in England, but on 
the whole they are making some progress. A 
Shetland gentleman, who, as he remarked to 
me, had “had the advantage of seeing some 
other countries” besides his own, complained 
that the Lome were spending too much of 
their earnings for tea, tobacco, and spirits. 
Last winter a terrible famine came upon the 
Island ; their fisheries had been unproductive, 
and the ae crop had been cut off by the 
blight. The communication with Scotland by 


there seems to be a disposition to plunder these | steamboat had ceased, as it always does in 
remarkable remains, for t the wae of building | winter, and it was long before the sufferings of 
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the Shetlanders were known in Great Britain;| the moral problems of individual and social] The first Essay is on Truth. 
but as soon as the intelligence was received, | life, to rescue “ the sou! of goodness in things | or two will show the matter for th 
contributions were made and the poor crea-| evil,” to teach men how the utmost firmness | condensed style. 
tures were relieved. may be maintained with the utmost kindness ; 
Their climate, inhospitable as it seems, is | how asceticism and indulgence may be equally 
healthy, and they live to a good old age. A avoided, and how in the uttermost wreck of 
native of the Island, a baronet, who has a great | humanity there are enough sound timbers left 
white house on a bare field in sight of Ler- in the vessel to reach the haven if we do not] is an easy thing for a man to speak the 
wick, and was a passenger on board the steamer | yield all to despair. ‘the thing he troweth’? and that it is - truth, 
in which we made our passage to the Island,| This moral writing can never grow old, for | function which may be fulfilled at i pan 
remarked that if it was not the healthiest cli-| the instincts, aims, passions which it would | lapse of exercise. But, in the first place the n 
mate in the world, the extremely dirty habits | guide, are always in need of its counsels. | who would speak truth, must know what he eg 
of the peasantry would engender disease ;|'The man does a good service then who mends|¢th. To do that, he must have an uncomyyaj 
which, however, was notthe case. “It is pro-| the chart by the experience of successive na- judgment. By this is not meant a perfect ju . 
bably the effect of the saline particles in the | vigators, and records the great thoughts of | Mt Or even a wise one ; but one which, b owevey 
air,” he added, His opinion seemed to be that | duty and hope, which touching the heart at a|t ™@y be biassed, is not bought—is still a judy. 
the dirt was salted by the sea winds, and pre-| fit moment preserve one human being more in pars But some people's judgments are 6 «. 
served from further decomposition. I was] persistent struggle to the end. Let no one |" — sadie by tr » Selfishness, passion, 
somewhat amused, in hearing him boast of the | despair. It is the secret of every successful ps a ts + + eer ey atc long indulged i; 
climate of Shetland in winter. “Have you! lesson that man never should. Until this es A mete pe Sing 0 
never observed,” said he, turning to the old} truth is fixed in the mind, moralities are a] jo eee the cle of sat - "ac ass 
Scotch clergyman of whom I have already | blank ora torture. On this text our author | the saddest form of lying, ‘ the Se thes i charg : 
spoken, “how much larger the proportion of | quotes Carlyle, and he might have taken the | as Bacon says, which becomes part of the Hig 
sunny days is in our Islands than at the | passage for the motto of his volume.—* What | ter, and goes on eating the rest away.” il 
south ;’ “I have never observed it,” was the | are faults, what are the outward details of a 
dry answer of the minister. life; if the inner secret of it, the remorse, varieties earn 
The people of Shetland speak a kind of| temptations, true, often-baffled, never-ended| “ Under this head come the practices of making 
Scottish, but not with the Scottish accent. | struggle of it, be forgotten? ‘It is not in| *Peech vary according to the person spoken to; 
‘Four hundred years ago, when the islands | man that walketh to direct his steps.’ Of all . poe to agree with the world when you 
were transferred from Norway to the British | acts, is not, for a man, repentance the most ae not ; of not acting according to what is you 
, ; ' ~pey ee Pea ‘ M eliberate and well advised opinion because comp 
crown, their language was Norse, but that | divine ? lhe deadliest sin, I say, were that! jicchief may be made of it by persons «)_ 
tongue, although some of its words have been | same supercilious consciousness of no sin ;— judgment in “ matter you a pt yr 
preserved in the present dialect, has become ex-| that is death; the heart so conscious is| maintaining a wrong course for the gg 
tinct. “I have heard,” said an intelligent | divorced from sincerity, humility, and fact; is| sistency ; of encouraging the show of lations 
Shetlander to me, “ that there are yet, perhaps, | dead: it is ‘ pure’ as dead dry sand is pure. | with those whom you never can be intimate wid, 
half a dozen persons in one of our remotest | David's life aud history, as written for us in| and many things of the same kind. These prae- 
neighborhoods, who are uble to speak it, but [| those Psalms of his, I consider to be the truest | tices have elements of charity and prudence as we! 
never met with one who could.” emblem ever given of a man’s moral progress | a8 fear and meanness in them. Let those pans 
In returning from Lerwick to the Orkneys,! and warfare here below. All earnest souls | Which correspond to fear and meanness be pt 
; we had a sample of the weather which is often | will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of aside. Charity and prudence are not parasitica 
encountered in these latitudes. The wind | an earnest human soul towards what is good | Plants which require boles of falsehood to climb 
blew a gale in the night, and our steamer was | and best. Struggle often baffled, sore baffled, up upon. It is often extremely difficult in the 
tossed about on the waves like an egg-shell,|down as into entire wreck; yet a struggle | ™*¢¢ things of this world to act truly and kindly 
; much tothe discomfort of the passengers. We | never ended ; ever with tears, repentance, true | ‘°° but therein lice one. of the great trials of: 
eq had on board a cargo of ponies, the smallest | unconquerable purpose, begun anew. Poor men. tet hin dnessay y peda Reve kindsen in, 
: and his kindness truth. 
of which were from the Shetlands, some of| human nature! Is not a man’s walking in 
i them not much larger than sheep, and nearly | truth, always that: ‘a succession of falls ?’| The Chapter on “ Conformity” is a plea for 
as shaggy; the others, of larger size, had been; Man can do no other. In this wild element individuality—in which there is an undercur. 
brought trom the Faro Isles. In the morning,| of a Life, he has to struggle onwards ; now | Tent, acting upon refined minds, detected in 
when the gale had blown itself to rest, I went | fallen, deep abased; and ever, with tears, re- this observation. 
on deck and saw one of the Faro Island ponies, | pentance, with bleeding heart, he has to rise PLAUSIBLE OPINIONS. 
which had given out during the night, stretch- | again, struggle again still onwards. That his} «A man finds that what, in the heat of disc: 
ed dead upon the deck. I inquired if the body | struggle be a faithful, unconquerable one ;| sion, and in the perfect carelessness of friendshi, 
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WHAT TRUTH REQUIRES. 

“ Truth needs the wisdom of the serpent as 
as the simplicity of the dove. He has gone 4 
a little way in this matter who supposes tq, : 


well 

















was to be committed to the deep. “It is to be | that is the question of questions.” he has said to his friend, is quoted to people whom 

skinned first,” was the answer. With this as a prelude to our studies we | he would never have said it to ; knowing that i 
_. | may sit down resolutely to the knowledge of | would be sure to be misunderstood, or half-uuder- 

} Reviews. ourselves, solve ethical problems, investigate | stood, by them. And so he grows cautious ; 1! 


ye of conscience, read the subtle satire of Seer — to em ree: nt - more 

achiavelli or Rochefoucauld, be tickled by | © opinions, unless they fall in exactly wt 

FRIENDS IN COUNCIL. the wit of Butler or Pope, grow serious at a, the stream. Added to which, I think there ss i 

Friends in Council: a Series of Readings} jests of Lamb, and float securely on the top- | ‘ese times less than there ever was, of a pros 

and Discourses thereon, Boston and Cam-| most wave of the brilliant paradoxes of lytising episias and people exe gamtens 10 keep Dev 
bridge: Munroe & Co. Hazlitt. opinions to themselves—more, perhaps, from indi 

WE were first attracted to the productions of| The method of the present book is a collec- amet me ase. e- sae ot 

the author of this book by his small volume | tion of Essays which are read to a select com-| _ Dress is taken as an obvious illustration © 

entitled “ Essays written in the Intervals of | pany of friends in a choice English landscape, the disposition of men to herd in a commun 

Business,” which appeared some years since, |; who discuss the points, of necessity, dogmati- of notions. 

and which in acumen and force of moral obser- | cally laid down, and compensate by their sub- CONFORMITY IN DRESS. 

: vation appeared to us to border closely on the | sidiary reflections those inequalities, that one-| “Really it is wonderful the degree of squt 
similar qualities in Lord Bacon; though the| sidedness indispensable to this species of| #4 dull hideousness to which, in the process °! 
maxims were not so thoroughly interpenetrat-| writing. “ A plague of Opinion,” says| time and tailoring, and by severe conformity, 
ed and illumined by the Verulamian fancy. | Shakspeare’s Thersites, “ a man may wear it | Swan creature’s outward appearance has arrived. 
The style was something more, however, than | on both sides like a leather jerkin.” In the | L00k at crowd of men from a height, wha’ 

lain ; the thought something more than judi-| sa irit j ugly ect of ants they appear! Myself, when ! *° 
plain ; g g mo judi me spirit it has been remarked that proverbs f | shed 10 

: cious. The one had vigor, earnest force ; the | should always be sold in pairs, a single one ao estem ip, 098, <6, She sane’ sin flow 

other integrity and wisdom. We do not know | being but a half truth. their embassies, sweeping by us in someting How” 

. ay" br: 3 ing and stately, I feel inclined to take off my hat “ 

that there is any advance in literary excellence e cannot exhibit the nature of this balanc-| him (only that I think the hat might frighten him 

upon that first little volume in this more ex-| ing system in the book without quoting an] and say, here is a great, unhatted, uncravatel, 

tended series of discussions, but it exhibits no| entire Essay with the dialogue ; but we may | bearded man, not « creatare clipt and twisted aud 

deficiency of interest to any one attracted (and | readily illustrate the fine sense and feeling | tortured into tailorhood. 
who should not be?) by an attempt to solye| which runs through the whole. ” - 
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ba If you want to see what men will do in the several of the first years of their existence. The | 
Be of conformity, take a European hat for your mischief perpetrated by a contrary course in the 
abject of meditation. I dare say there are | shape of bad health, peevish temper, and develop- 
twenty-two millions of people at this minute, each ed vanity, is inealeulable. It would not be just to | 
wearing one of these hats in order to please the | attribute this altogether to the vanity of parents ; | 
rest, As in the fine arts, and in architecture espe- they are influenced by a natural fear lest their | 
cially, 80 in dress, something is often retained that | children should not have all the advantages of | 
was useful when something else was beside it. other children. Some infant prodigy which is a | 
To go to architecture for an instance, a pinnacle standard of mischief throughout its neighborhood, 
is retained, not that it is of any use where it is, misleads them. But parents may be assured that | 
but in another kind of building it would have been. | this early work is not by any means all gain, 
That style of building, as a whole, has gone out even in the way of work. I suspect it is a Joss ; 
of fashion, but the pinnacle has somehow or other and that children who begin their education late, | 
kept its ground and must be there, no one inso- | as it would be called, will rapidly overtake those 
leatly going back to first principles and asking who have been in harness long before them. And | 
what isthe use and object of building pinnacles. | what advantage can it be that a child knows more 
Similar instances in dress will occur to my readers. | at six years old than its compeers, especially if 
Some of us are not skilled in such affairs ; but this is to be gained by a sacrifice of health which | 
looking at old pictures we may sometimes see |may never be regained? ‘There may be some | 
how modern clothes have attained their present excuse for this early book-work in the case of | 
piteh of frighttulness and inconvenience. This those children who are to live by manual Jabor. 
matter of dress is one in which, perhaps, you It is worth while perhaps to run the risk of some | 
might expect the wise to conform to the foolish: | physical injury to them, having only their early | 
and they have.” | years in which we can teach them book-know- 
The Essay on “ Remorse” we have already ledge. The chance of mischief, too, will be less, 
touched npon. Nothing can be better said or being more likely to be counteracted by their after | 
rofitably than thie. life. But for a child, who is to be at book-work 
more p for the firet twenty-one years of its life, what folly | 
WRONG ACTIONS. it is to exhaust in the least the mental energy 

“Remorse does but add to the evil which bred | Which, after all, is its surest implement. 
it when it promotes, not penitence, but despair.| “ A similar course of argument applies to 
To have erred in one branch of our duties does taking children early to chureh, and to over-de- 
not unfit us for the performance of all the rest, veloping their minds in any way. ‘There is no)| 








rule of politeness to adapt themselves to the 
hahits of their guest. In this way they receive 
much kindness but get very little knowledge. 
Their associations at home are with the edu- 
cated, aristocratic classes, and here they look 
upon the few as leaders in the same way ; 
never suspecting that there is here no oligarchy 
of taste or knowledge, and that the essential 
American characteristics are in the mass. 
But take a traveller like Dr. Dixon, who looks 
below the upper aristocratic strata for the ex- 
ercise of his affections at home, and he will 
understand the wide-spread elements at work 
in America. In this aggregate estimate of the 
nation, Dr, Dixon has done the people of this 
country justice. He sees in them long-tried, 
devoted, persistent friends of Religion and of 
Education; he notes their physical comforts, 


|and without trenching on Politics, records his 


general impression, “ that the Americans pos- 
sess a larger amount of social prosperity than 
any other people upon earth.” Were a ready 
proof of this wanted, without any inordinate 
national vanity we might appeal to the steady 
and extensive immigration which is constantly 
setting in to our shores. In this age of ready 
communication between the different portions 
of the world, population will flock to that quarter 
where the human race receives its greatest wel- 
fare, as water will rise to the level of its source. 
There can be no delusion in this. If it were 


unless we suffer the dark spot to spread over our Keowing, moreover, the disgust and weariness! an error it would have exploded long since. 
whole nature, which may happen almost unob- | that may grow up in the minds of young persons | Western immigration has been attacked in 


served in the torpor of despair. This kind of | from their attention being prematurely claimed. | 
despair is chiefly grounded on a foolish belief We ure now, however, looking at early study as 
that individual words or actiens constitute the | ® Matter of health; and we may certainly put it’ 
whole life of man: whereas they are often not 40w in the same class with impure air, stimulat- | 
fair representatives of portions even of that life. |" diet, unnecessary bandages, and other manifest 
The fragments of rock in a mountain stream may | physical disadvantages. Civilized life, as it ad-— 
tell much of its history, are in fact results of its | ¥2%¢es, does not seem to have so much repose in | 
doings, but they are not the stream. They were it, that we need begin early in exciting the mind, 
brought down when it was turbid; it may now !0F fear of the man being too !ethargical here- | 
be clear: they are as much the result of other | ter. 
pew iy as pb the action of the stream: their With the sound thought of this volume | 
tke rho pes stg prt a0, RO. OO. HREEGENE® | there is a plain reliable style, which pleases | 
ture of its waters: and may scarcely show more a rea x oe — 2 rd hed 
than that it has not been always as it is, The | Barce- - ons Chen'es 8 ‘made! — 
actions of men are often but little better indications | will wear well,’ by some of our over ambitious 


Europe since its beginning, but people still 
continue to come. There is no jugglery; 
there are no false pretences ; no interested 
agents ; no magnificent schemes. Each man 
or family obeys the law of its own interest. 
Others have tried the journey and been re- 
warded ; they will follow. How noiselessly, 
yet how certainly, how widely the movement 
oes on! An Irishman is denounced in Great 
ritain, and starves; the same personage 
comes to America and is at once a prosperous 
and applauded member of society. Who will 
say that America is not playing her part in 
the world as a vast agent of human hap- 





of the men themselves.” 


“Recreation” has a hit which applies to 
America as wellas to England; but the evil 
is the shadow of a great virtue. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON DULNESS. 

_ “Our nation, the northern part of it especially, 
is given to believe in the sovereign efficacy of 
dalness. To be sure, dulness and solid vice are 
apt to go hand in hand. But then according to 
our notions, dulness is in itself so good a thing— 
almost a religion. 

_ “ Now, if ever a people required to be amused, 
it is we sad-hearted Anglo-Saxons. Heavy eat- 
ers, hard thinkers, often given up to a peculiar 
melancholy of our own, with a climate that for 
months together would frown away mirth if it 
could—many of us with very gloomy thoughts 
about our hereafter—if ever there were a people 
who should avoid increasing their dulness by all 
work and no play, we are that people. ‘ They 
took their pleasure sadly, says Froissart, ‘ after 
their fashion.’ We need not ask of what nation 
Froissart was speaking.” 


The remarks on “ Unreasonable Claims in 
Social Affections,” “ Hi ,” and “ Educa- 
jer. are fall of instruction. In the latter 

te is a passage which applies with uliar 
force to American training. of 

TOO EARLY EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 
PaO 0 are considering the health of chil- 
> itis imperative not to omit the importance 
of keeping their brains fallow, as _ for 


/colors of the rainbow. We know how to , 
bere ornament, richness, or peculiar felicity || 





i ? 
rhetoricians and declaimers, who think that a Oia 


«ati : Englishmen in fact, tired of opposing what 
painting to be seen must be daubed in all the they cannot contradict, have begun generally 


otake a short turn in their argument by reso- 
utely claiming the result asa natural develop- 
ment of Old England. We are getting to be 
no longer Americans, but Anglo-Saxons. In 
Dr. Dixon’s words: “On this soil the Anglo- 
Saxon race is asserting its sup;omacy on a 
, ‘gigantic scale, and with a rare energy and 
ee Se prea. vigor. It is a singular phenomenon, which 
Personal Narrative of a Tour through a part every visitor must perceive at once, that his 


of style, but no ornament is grace itself along- 
side of the false. The sincerity of the style of 
this book, in its lack of prevailing affectations, 
is an index of the worth of its opinions. 





tices of the History and Institutions of nant. People from all nations in Europe are 
Methodism in America. By James Dixon, seen in large numbers on the western conti- 
D.D. New York: Lane & Scott. nent; but they all become Anglicised. Just 
Dr. Drxon’s Visit to America in the spring of as the ‘ father of waters,’ the Mississippi, re- 
‘last year occupied less than three months: ceives the innumerable tributary streams 
but in that short period he found time to seize which flow in every direction to swell and 
| upon some of the great practical philosophies deepen its flood, and then in turn are blended 
‘of the country, to store his mind with many with and become one with the parent current: 
useful individual observations, with fewer so, in like manner, all the races which flock to 
prejudices than have fallen to the share of any America feel the force, do homage to the su- 
of his countrymen travellers in America. He periority, and fall into the current of _Anglo- 
appeared as the representative of the Methodist | Saxon life. In two or three generations no- 
burch of England, and naturally, on this thing of the German, the utchman, the 
theatre of the great development of Wesley-| Frenchman, the Celt remains, but his name. 
anism, from its early days, found abundant | He has lost his foreign distinctness, much of 
motives of sympathy with the mass of the | his poyelaguenas See all the peculiar charac- 
Few European travellers ever come | teristics of his origin ; so that the true identity 

into contact with the people of the country. | existing between land and America is an 
They naturally fall into the hands of a clique, | identity of race. r things are but the ex- 
whose manners and courtesies ate the same in| ternal adornings of the same soul and body, 
all countries, and with whom it is the first|the same mental and material organization. 














of the United States and Canada ; with No- own country’s type of humanity is predomi- - 
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England's sons, language, sentiments, freedom, | to admit the fresh air, at the discretion of the pas- | present themselves to view in a very in 
Each of these saloons is also furnished | feeble state of progress. 


enterprise, courage, religion—all live in Ame- 

rica; and are uniting to form the greatest | 
empire pms on which the san ever shone. | 
England consequently reappears on American 

ground; and itis impossible, Aislorically, to 
separate the destinies of the same people; the 
annals of the Anglo-Saxon race must ever in- 
clude the American branch.” 

But this is a question for the Ethnologists. 
Dr. Dixon is so liberal in the admission of 
facts that we think he should be charitably 
allowed a little latitude in his explanation of 
them. After all it is the wisest course for 
John Bull to take; having found that he can- 
not browbeat or bully us, he is like a sensible 
schoolboy who claims relationship with the 
valor which he cannot overpower. If a man 
has strength enough to stand up to youina 
fair fight, he is worthy to be your friend. 

Dr. Dixon’s Tour is pablished in five parts; 
—A Personal Narrative, an listorical Account 
of Methodism in America, the Institutions of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, a view of 
its territorial progress in the United States, 
and an agitation of the Slavery Question 
The last has been entirely omitted in the 
American edition. Leaving the observations 
upon and statistics of the Methodist Church 
as useful references, to the reader, we shall 
glean here and there a passing observation o! 
the “ personal narrative.” 

At the outset we notice an occasional cha- 
racteristic example of the habitual notions of 
an Englishmaa with reference to America. 
There is an amusing instance at Bunker Hill, 
where the traveller's friend seems to have had 
an odd idea of “ magnanimity ;”— 


BUNKER’S HILS. 

™ « My friend seemed to doubt whether I should 
have the magnanimity to ascend this monument of 
American prowess and independence, and was 
evidently surprised when he found that it was my 
purpose to do so. In such circumstances, how- 
ever, 1 thought the wiser way was to forget past 
quarrels, and make the best of present opportuni- 
ties of observation and pleasure. It is of little ure 
to cherish old grudges ; and, certainly, it can in- 
dieate nothing but folly for Englishmen and Ame- 
ricans to entertain ill feelings on account of na- 
tional differences.” , 


And a still better one on Dr. D.’s first trust- 
ing himself, rather heroically, to an American 
rail-car! 

FEARS OF THE BRAVE. 


“ This was the first time I saw an American 
‘railroad-car’ as it is called. My reading had 


furnished me with a good stock of prejudice, and I | 


| generally full. 


sengers. 
with an excellent stove, heated as the weather may 
require. I know not exactly how many persons 
one of these rooms will accommodate, but cer- 
tainly not less than sixty or eighty, and they are 
‘The speed is not so rapid as our 
first-class trains, but equal to some of those which 
move at a moderate rate. 

“ Travelling on, I began to think the thing was | 
not so very bad. Apprehension of an overthrow | 
svon gave way to confidence, and, so far as safety 
was a question, the matter was settled.” 


There is more interest in the writer’s curi- 
ous account of his 


EUROPEAN IMPRESSIONS OF NIAGARA. 
| 


“ From all I had read, as well as from the testi- 
mony of eye-witnesses, [ had always supposed 
that the scenery around, the country iteelf, was 
bold, lofty, sublime,—whereas it is perfectly level. 
Through the same deception I had imagined that 
the waters of the river must have rushed through 
some mighty chasm, some prodigious rent and 
fissure of mountain, broken through to form the 
channel, whilst overhanging rocks, hideous preci- 
pieces, and lofty peaks, frowned in awful majesty 
upon the current as it passed ; but instead of this 
being the case, the banks are quite even, and cover- 
ed with verdure, plants, flowers, and beautiful 
trees. Under the influence of the same misconcep- 
tion, I had next fancied that the visitor was always 
placed at the bottom of the Falls, that the torrent 
tell at his feet, that he had to lift up his astonished 
eyes to gaze on the deseending flood ; whilst, in 
reality, he finds himself at the top, on a level with 
the edge of the precipice, having to look down into 
a frightful gulf below.” 
| 

The description which follows of this great 

|wonder of nature is very elaborate, with a 
_rather indefinite theory of the beautiful, in the 
‘enunciation of which Niagara is called “a 
‘liquid machine.” Perhaps, a rather heathen- 
lish ejaculation forced from the lips of the 
Doctor of Divinity, comes nearer to the mat- 
| ter :—* Conceptions,” says he, “are difficult, 
perfect description impossible: nature has, 
however, supplied us with the power of short 
| ejaculations in the place of all other means of 
expression; and, alter gazing with indescriba- 
ble intensity on this giorious object, I could 
only exclaim, ‘It is \ike beautiful robes falling 
| from the shoulders of a goddess !’” 

A brief visit to Canada succeeds. Our 
readers may desire to know the result of the 
traveller's comparison ; it is not unfavorable to 

the southern border. 


CANADA AND THE UNITED STATES. 
«Let us look at the case. On the American 
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fantine and 


« * * 

“ Canada now only belongs to Gre 
a figment, a tradition, a loyalty, a re 
heroic deeds; and not by any material interest 
benefit. Nay, in the present state of thines .. 
off by the mother country, and left to t! 
sources, with the United States just b 
possessing vast political power and 
a growing credit, and monetary resource 
digious mereantile and commercial payy- an 
active, industrious, and virtuous people ; a een. 
ment capable, in all respects, and equally disposed 
to foster, protect, and strengthen all its posses. 
sions ;—we say, with all these things staring then 
in the face, the policy of this country has made jt 


* 
at Britain by 
collection of 
ings, Cast 
ieir OWn re- 
y their side, 
influence - 
35a pro- 


ithe plain, palpable interest of the Canadians 1, 


seek for annexation. This is as clear as apy 
problem in Euclid. How long the tradition and 
the penalty will weigh against the interests pow 
put in the balance against them, nobody need be » 
a loss to determine. Perhaps the non-election of 
General Cass will settle the question for the ney: 
four years; but, had that gentleman obtained th, 
presidency of the States,—why, the world would 
have presented itvelf in different phases at the eng 
of the above period.” 


With a few occasional passages, we leave 
this work, as a noteworthy addition to the 
liberal stock of English travels in America. 


AN ANECDOTE OF DICKENs (!) 

“ Enter an American store, and, instead of he. 
ing baited, wheedled, and deceived, the language. 
az expressed by action, is, ‘ You may buy, if you 
please. It is your own concern ; do as you like’ 
It came to the author’s knowledge,—and the fie 
will illustrate our point,—that a very popular travel- 
ler and writer, who was receiving the incense of 
the fashionable world in the States next to adora- 
tion, in the midst of this excitement, ent for a 
grave tradesman to wait upon him at his rooms; 
no doubt with the intention of entering into some 
business arrangements. What was the reply? In 
spirit, ‘ My compliments to Mr. , and inform 
him it is not the custom of our house for one of its 
principals to seek or receive orders in such cireun- 
stances. If Mr. wishes to do business with 
us, or has anything to propose, he must come to 
us; we shall be glad to see him.’ ‘How rude! 
says one of the gentlemen of ‘the trade,’ in ‘the 
Row,’ or at the West End. Well, the question of 
rudeness must be settled betwixt the two parties 
It is just possible that the American might think it 
as rude to be summoned to attend the English 
traveller, as the latter considered it in him. We 
only select this instance of independence as illu:- 
trative of character. It is a general trait.” 


AN UNUSUAL SPECTACLE. 
“We arrived at our destination (in Westen 
Canada) in time for public service, and had a good 


* expected anything rather than an agreeable jour- | side, the people are all life, elasticity, buoyancy, ac- 
ney. Bad rails, jolting carriages, disagreeable and | tivity ; on the Canadian side we have a people 
odious accommodation, with the likelihood of | who appear subdued, tame, spiritless, as if living 
getting off the line, and being maimed or knock- | much more under the influence of fear than hope. 
ed on the head, were the several ideas which| Again: on the American territory we behold men 


filled my mind. First appearances did not tend 
to remove these impressions. The carriages look- 
ed like great monstrous machines; the wheels 
much larger, and the bodies prodigiously higher, 
than in our own country. ‘These feelings were 
soon dissipated. I found myself in a spacious 
saloon, with an aisle, or path-way, down the mid- 
dle, and high enough for the tallest man to stand 
or walk upright. The seats appeared more pro- 
mising still.- They were placed across from the 
aisle to the window, and intended to hold two pas- 
sengers each, beautifully lined and cushioned with 
velvet. seats were so constructed as to turn 
up, and form a sort of family pew, in which the in- 
mates might sit face to face. These compart- 
ments, so formed, accommodate four persons ; who 
might, if they chose, hold a friendly téte-d-téte as 
they journeyed on. Thesaloon is windowed from 
end to end ; and these windows draw up and down 


moving as if they had the idea that their calling 
was to act, to choose, te govern—at any rate to 
govern themselves ; on the Canada soil we see a 
race, perhaps more polite than the other, but who 
seem to live under the impression that their voca- 
tion is to receive orders, and obey. Then, on the 
American side, you are placed in the midst of in- 
cessant bustle, agitation; the hotels are filled, 
coaches are in constant movement, railroad trains 
passing and repassing with their passengers, while 
men of business are seen pushing their concems 
with impassioned ardor. On the Canada shore we 
have comparatively still life; delicate, genteel, 
formal. Moreover, on the American territory, all 
along the shores of the lakes, the country is being 
cleared, houses and villages built, works put up, 
incipient ports opened, and trade begun. On the 
Canada shore, unbroken forest appears for miles, 





while the small openings which have been made 


attendance. Here I beheld an unusual spectacle: 
when I gave out the hymn, the whole congregi- 
tion swang round, with the regularity of a regi- 
ment of soldiers wheeling to the right-about— 
turning their backs upon me. I was startled, 00! 
knowing but the sight of an Englishman had either 
put them into a fright, or produced some other u- 
pleasant sensation, till told that it was the Presby- 
terian custom, and our people had learned it tro 
them. We are certainly a very learning people: 
but the sooner these St. Catharine folks, and al! 
others, unlearn the vile practice, the better.” 


FLAT BOTTOMED STEAMERS. ; 

“ Mr. Ferrier, and a fine old gentleman, ove ! 
the owners of the steamer in which we were pa* 
ing down the river (the St. Lawrence), had a long 
debate respecting steam navigation. This latte! 
gentleman I found, in connexion with his father 
was the first to employ steam power pn the >! 
Law-ence, and had been very successful in his 
cation. I learned from this conversation m0) 
things respecting American steamers, of which I 
had before been ignorant. I had seen that thes 
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voxels poss ed amazing space, especially on 
k, giving them the means ef providing a splen- 
“ ‘Joon and beautiful state-rooms by their sides 
ee , and an equally fine promenade on 
p ldhles where I had often sat or waiked, en- 
coving the fresh air, and looking at the surrounding 
‘untty. I found now that this space was gained 
by projections from the sides of the veseel in the 
jorm of beams or spars, and on these projections a 
platform considerably wider than the vessel itself 
‘vas obtained. But was there no danger of the 
ceamer, in case of a squall arising, turning over 
on her beam-ends ? To obviate this, it seems, an 
instrament, on the principle of the cork-jacket em- 
ployed by amateurs in swimming, is placed on 
each side ; so that, in case the vessel reels, she is 
rgited again by this instrument. It was told me 
that by the use of these appliances, it is impossible 
for any vessel in any weather to be capsized. ‘I he 
argunent of these two clever and experienced dis- 
putants turned on the possibility of crossing the 
‘Atlantic in one of these flat-bottomed steamers so 
guarded ; Mr. Ferrier taking the affirmative side, 
and our other friend the negative. All manner of 
science was brought to bear on the points in dis- 
pute; and whether it might be move profitable to 
employ this species of ship, 1 know not; but think, 
from what I heard, that it is possible to cross the 
ocean in one of these flat-bottomed American 
river vessels, sufficiently guarded by the cork- 
iacket. Our countrymen need not be surprised if 
they see, some day, in the Mersey, a grand flat- 
bottomed steamer, with a saloon as magnificent as 
the drawing-room of a palace, and state-raoms as 
convenient and beautiful as the sleeping apart- 
ments of a first-rate hotel.” 


BOUNDARY TREATIES. 

“In speaking of the command of the river, [am 
reminded, that, in passing between Kingston and 
Montreal, there was seen a branch of the main 
channel, which, after ranning some miles, returned 
tothe parent stream. ‘The shore on the right bank 
belongs to America, and that on the left to Cana- 
da. To my utter surprise, and equal indignation, 
by some sort of diplomatic concession to Jonathan, 
I found our statesmen had given up both banks; 
so that America is the owner of the entire stream, 
and the branch river constitutes the boundary-line. 
This is just as if it were agreed upon in general 
terms by the authorities, that the Grand Junction 
Railroad between Birmingham and London should 
be the boundary of territorial rights ; but, on some 
subsequent o¢easion, one party should say the 
meaning of the treaty was, that the line should go 
through Oxford, leaving them in possession of the 
main trunk, and compelling the opposite party, in 
going to town, to turn off and proceed by the Uni- 
versity city ;-—-with this exception, indeed, that the 
branch river is unnayigable ; so that, in case of dis- 
pute, the British would be altogether shut out. 
These boundary treaties are most humiliating to 
this country ; they always result in favor of the 
claims of America. Indeed, it seems a settled 
conviction in the American mind, an axiom of 
policy, and one would think a standing rule in the 
offices of the government, that, on all occasions of 
diplomaey, John Bull is destined, made, to be did- 
dled, to be gulled,to be beaten. Our dandy, blun- 
dering diplomatists are a poor match for the long- 

ded, practical, scheming statesmen of the 
United States. Canada is full of just complaints 
on this point, not even excepting the famous Ash- 
burton and Oregon treaties.” 


A JOURNAL OF SJMMER TIME IN 
THE COUNTRY. 
( Continued.) 
Passinc on, with the attention agreeably 
varied by Mr. Witimort’s pictures of books, 
nature, and the world of feeling, we come 
aa sketch of an out-of-door scene, with 


rich accessories furnished“by the author’s 
reading : 





A PIC-NIC. 


Ps, Jory 12.—Our wood is v this even- 
ing with a rustic tea-party : id 
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And far and wide over the viear’s pale, 

Black hoods and searlet crossing hill and d ile, 

All, all «broad, and minsic in the gale. 

“Ina former page of this journal I proposed 

a history of gardens ; and the writer, when he 
is found, may add a supplementary chapter on 
those out-of-door entertainments, which are so 
pleasantly associated with trees, flowers, turf, 
beauty, and singing. Pliny and Cowper might 
be the representatives of the ancient and mo- 
dern fashions. The Italian author rejoiced in 
every element of the elegant and rural. His 
villa was sheltered by the Appenines; a green 
plain stretched before it, and fruitfal vineyards 
waved below. ‘laste embellished what Nature 
supplied. In the grounds was a basin of ex- 


| quisitely polished marble, always full of erystal 


water, but never overflowing. ‘When I sup 
here,’ Pliny wrote to a friend, ‘this basin 
serves me for a table, the larger sort of dishes 
being placed round the margin, while the 
smaller swim about in the form of little vessels 
and water-fowl.’ Some vestige of this liquid 
furniture may still be recognised. When 
Captain Basil Hall visited the baths of Leuk, 
he found the bathers immersed nearly up to 
the throat, with tables floating before them, on 
which the ladies put their work, the gentle- 
men their books or newspapers, and the chil- 
dren their toys. 

“Louis XV. invented a sinking sideboard at 
Choisi. It rose, presented its treasure, and 
disappeared : 

Lo! here attendant on the shadowy hour, 
The closet supper served by hands unseen, 

“But French and Latin luxury dwindles 
away before the magnificent festivals of that 
Castle, which Thomson built in his golden 
verse; where no bell rings; no knocker re- 
sounds ; but bright doors open of their own 
accord into halls heaped with the softness and 
splendor of Turkey and Persia :— 

Soft quilts on quilts, on carpets, carpets spread, 
And couches stretched around in seemly band, 


And endless pijlows rise to prop the head, 
So that each spacious room was one full swelling bed. 


And everywhere huge covered tibles stood, 

With wine high flevored, and rich viands crowned ; 

Whatever sprightly juice or tasteful food 

On the green bosom of this earth are found, 

And all old ocean genders in his round ; 

Some hand unseen these sitently displiyed, 

Even undemanded by « sigh or sound; 

You need bat wish, and, instantly obeyed, 

Fair ranged the dishes rose, and thick the glasses played, 
“So much for the picturesque of Pic-nies. 

Let us turn to the simpler entertainment of 

country life:— 

A holy-day—the frugal banquet spread 

On the fresh herbage near the fountain head, 

With quips and cranks—what time the wood-lark there 

Scatters her loose notes on the sultry air. 

The Roman villa fades into the bine Appe- 

nines, and green hedges and chestnut-trees of 

an English village grow up. Instead of Pliny 

we have Cowper :—‘ Yesterday se’nnight we 

all dined together in the Spinnie, a most de- 

lightful retirement belonging to Mr. Throck- 

morton, of Weston. Lady Austin’s lackey, 

and a lad that waits on me in the garden. 

drove a wheelbarrow full of eatables and drink- 

ables to the scene of our féte champétre. A 

board laid over the = of the wheelbarrow 

served us fora table. Our dining-room was a 

root-house, lined with moss andivy. At six 

o’clock the servants, who had dined under the 

telm, upon the ground, at a litle distance, 

iled the kettle, and the said wheelbarrow 

served us for a table.’” Pe 
The subject of the next day’s- reflections is 

Bishop Berkeley, of whom Americans always 

delight to hear; for his years spent upon the 

improvement of the colonies, a 


rous prophecy of the now rapidly accumulating 


for his gene- 





a 





Future of this Western World. We see some- 
thing of his hobby, the Tar- Water, from which 
his genius ascends so grandly in the “ Siris,” 
and of his domestic humor. 


THE HOME OF BISHOP BERKELEY. 


* July 13th.—In Jonstone’s cumbersome 
edition of the works of Parr, among many dull 
letters of dull people, is one of interest from 
Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, describing the epis- 
copal residence, where Berkeley, the accom- 
plished friend of Pope, formerly dwelt. A few 
traces of him are preserved. The garden 
abounded in strawberries, of which Berkeley 
was very fond. But its most singular feature 
was a winding walk, nearly a quarter of a mile 
in length, inclosed for a considerable part of 
the distance by a myrtle hedge, six feet high, 
planted by Berkeley himself, each plant having 
a large ball! of tar at the root. 

“The tar-epidemic spread far and wide. 


Gray tells Dr. Wharton, :—‘ Mr. Trollope and I’ * 


ure in a course of tar-water; he for his pre- 
sent, I for my future distempers. If you think 
it will kill me, send away a man and horse 
directly, for I drink like a fish.” But the myr- 
tle hedge of Cloyne was, doubtless, the ear- 
liest instance of medical treatment applied to 
trees, 

“ Of Berkeley, little is remembered. Bennet 
told Parr that ‘he made no improvement to 
the house; yet the part of it he inhabited 
wanted it much; for it is now only good 
enough for the upper servants. My study is 
the room where he kept his apparatus for tar- 
water.’ Indeed, the gifted enthusiast was too 
busy and too happy to be anxious about refine- 
ments of accommodation. With a wife who 
painted gracefully, sang like a nightingale, 
and appreciated her husband: with children 
who resembled their parents in all the accom- 
plishments of taste and the graces of piety ; 
and with a temper himself of singular sweet- 
ness and amiability—what could he sigh for ? 
The dismallest room in Cloyne must have 
been full of sunlight. Never was seen a do- 
mestic interior of tenderer beauty and affec- 
tion; and in the bishop’s letters we catch an 
oceasional glimpse of it—t The more we have 


| of good instraments the better; for all my 


children, not excepting my little daughter, 
learn to play, and are preparing to fill m 
house with harmony against all events, that if 
we have worse times we may have better 
spirits.’ Berkeley was the Christian gentle- 
man of his age—the Philip Sidney of theology. 
The same fine poetical color enriched the 
complexion of both; and the apostle of the 
Bermudas, like the hero of Zutphen, would 
have ploughed up life and resown it in Area- 
dia.” 


There is a fine meditation of the date July 
15th, suggested by the sight of leaves in a 
stream—the influence of little things in life. 
It is followed out in these 


MINUTLE OF LITERATURE AND ART. 


“No fountain of beauty is unshadowed by 
leaves. Slight circumstances in books, pic- 
tures, or statues, often make the strongest 
impressions upon the memory. I recollect an 


instance in the Faéry Queen :—Una, wander- 


ing in search of the Red Cross Knight, after 


traversing uninhabited wildernesses, discovers 


a pathway of beaten grass— 
In which the track of people's footing was. 


Again, in the Italy of Mr. Rogers :—Twilight 
began to close round the poet after a day at 
Pompeii; and as he stood by the house of 
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Bright and yet brighter, Pay oe UE glanced, 

‘ind on the wheel track worn for centurics, 

And on the stepping stone from side to side, 

O’er which the maidens with their water urns 

Were wont to trip so lightly; full and clear 

The moon was rising, and at once revealed 

The name of every dweller and his craft. 

“The grass, worn by footsteps, gives life 
and beauty to the desert ; and the old wheel- 
track, seen in the moonlight, carries us into 
the city of the dead, as it exulted the morning 
of its strength. In the picture, as the poem, 
slight circumstances allure and fascinate the 
eye. A book drawn by Bassano deceived one 
of the Caracci, who stretched out his hand to 
take it. Ina Correggio at Florence, the Vir- 
gin is on her knees, desiring, yet fearing to 
rise, the Divine Infant having fallen asleep on 
the corner of her mantle, which had dropped to 
the ground. A landscape of Ruysdael fre- 
quently seems to be gathered into one ivy- 
grown pollard, that moulders away through the 
canvas. Pepys mentions a flower-pot, by 
Simon Varelst, to which the dew-drops appear- 
ed to hang, so that he put his finger to them 
again and again, before he could be assured 
of the delusion of his eyes. The book that 
bewildered the artist, the child slumbering on 
the edge of the mantle, the broken trunk of 
the oak, and the sparkling drops on the 
flower, are so many shadows of leaves—slight 
circumstances, that charm the taste of the 
beholder. 

* Little things in art and literature displease 
as much as they delight us. In the splendid 
description of the death of Laocoon, P. Knight 
thinks that Virgil misunderstood and debased 
the Greek sculptor’s conception, by making 
the hero ery out under the grasp of the ser- 
pent. In the marble, the breast of Laocoon is 
expanded, and the throat is contracted, to show 
that the agonies which convulsed his frame 
were borne in silence. Bernini committed with 
his chisel the error of Virgil’s pen. He gave 
“ mean expression to his statue of David, by 
showing him in the act of biting his under lip 
when he hurled the stone from the sling. Nor 
should we underrate such occasions of critical 
offence : whatever breaks the unity of interest 
in a book, statue, or picture, must detract by 
mutilation. In the great Vandyck, at Wilton, 
the escutcheon of the Pembroke family stares 
out from the corner. Cuyp, in a different way, 
weakened some of his finest landscapes, by the 
unsoftened crimson of the central figure ; 
whereas Titian, more exquisitely skilful, melt- 
ed his warm colors into the colder parts of the 
composition. With a red scarf, or a little 
blue drapery, he subdued every feature, atti- 
tude, and costume, into harmony and grace. 

“Slight circumstances have a moral inte- 
rest, as deep as it is varied. Retracing the 
current of old age to its early springs in child- 
hood and youth, the memory still lingers on 
the shadows of the leaves. Were Hastings, 
encircled by Indian splendor, and seeming to 
be absorbed in the cares of government, had 
always before his eyes a little wood at Dayles- 
ford, in Worcestershire, where he was born. 
It is not difficult to believe that Pope felt less 
pride in the subscription to his Homer, than in 
the one treasured shilling that Dryden gave to 
him, when a_boy, for a translation from Ovid.” 


__ We have already noticed the author's favor- 
ite habit of tracing resemblances in thoughts 
running through classic authors. We have 
an example of it here in a delightful portrait : 
HISTORY OF A PORTRAIT. 


tical readers know by 


“ July 18th.—M 
heart Mr. Wordsworth’e 
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of woman’s sweetness, which is able to cheer 
and bless us in all weathers of life. He bas 
written nothing tenderer or truer— 

I saw her, upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a woman too, 

Her housebold motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin liberty ; 

A countenance in which did mect 

Sweet records, promises as sweet, 

A creature not too bright or good 

For buman nature's daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles, 

“I have been amused in tracing back the 

pedigree of this description. First comes our 
excellent friend Goldsmith, introducing Dr. 
Primrose: ‘I had — taken orders a 
year, before I began to think seriously of ma- 
trimony, and chose my wife as she did her 
wedding-gown, not for a fine glossy surface, 
but for such qualities as would wear well.’ 
Next appears Shenstone, in his Progress of 
Taste :— 

For humble ease, ye powers, I pray 

‘That plain warm suit for every day ; 

And pleasure.and brocade bestow 

To flaunt it once a month or so. 

The first for constant wear we want; 

The first, ye powers! for ever grant. 

But constant wear the last bespatters, 

And turns the tissue into tatters. 
The sentiment is briefly uttered in Much Ado 
About Nothing (Act ii. se. 5), where Pedro 
asks Beatrice, ‘ Will you have me, lady ?” and 
she answers, ‘No, my lord, unless | might 
have another for working days. Your Grace 
is too costly to wear every day.’ To Mr. 
Wordsworth belongs the praise of cutting and 
setting the stone.” 


Another exquisite passage of the journal 

follows : 
RAINY DAY SUGGESTIONS. 
_ “July 19th.—I am almost weary of watch- 
ing 
The minute drops from off the eaves. 

In a village, one is not prepared for a rainy day 
in July. You do not look for it—it is a win- 
ter luxury. A cold, wet, hazy, blowing night 
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built, and countries discovered, over d 
bers! Thoughts of eloquence and 
at this hour moving and shining 
world, were born in that glimmer. Ridjey 
watching out the last red coal in his cell, may 
have seen the church rising in her statelinos. 
and purity; Raleigh have called UP Cities of 
gold, and forests of fruit-bearing trees: an4 
Milton, in the chimney-corner at Horton, haye 
sketched the dim outline of Comus. There. 
fore a wet winter evening is a very agreeabje 
characteristic of the season. The wood-ashes 
are aids to reflection. But a rainy atternoon 
in summer is altogether different: it is the 
Faéry’s dancing-hall, with the lights extinguish. 
ed. A paper network is where a fire ought to 
be ; a red cinder for the parish-clerk to disap. 
pear in vould be worth its weight in silver, 
But the eye wanders up and down, and finds 
nothing to rest upon; the room itself wears q 
heavy, disconsolate expression ; the table and 
chairs are miserable; the large fly mopes op 
the damp glass; the flowers in the window 
look like mourners, just returned wet through 
from the funera! of Flora. Bamfylde has 
painted the sorrows of the season : 


ying em. 
dey Otion, 
Over the 


— Mute in the mournful plain ; 
Silent the swallow sits beneath the thatch, 
And vacant hind hangs pensive o'er his hatch, 
Counting the frequent drop from reeded eaves. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Lectures on Modern History of Prorts. 
sor SmyTH (to whose professorship in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge the eloquent Sir James 
Stephens has just succeeded) have reached a 
third American edition, which is now before 
the public in a beautifully printed library oc. 
tavo from the press of B. B. Mussry and Co, 
Boston. The text has been carefully revised, 
slight errors and references corrected, with 
additions in carefully prepared chronological 
tables of events and contemporary sovereigns, 
the latter amended from Sir Harris Nicholas’s 
“Chronology of History.” A list of books 





in December, gates swinging, trees crashing, 
storm howling—that is enjoyable—it is the 


heat, light, and comfort everything is within- 
doors? The flickering fire, beaten into a blaze, 
the bubbling urn, the rustled book, and all the 
scenery of a thoughtful fireside, rise to the 
memory. Cowper describes the hour he de- 
lighted to lose in this waking dream, when he 
had drawn the chair up to the fender, and fas- 
tened the shutter, that still kept rattling. See 
him gazing earnestly into the sleepy fire !— 
what is he looking at? In the parlor twilight, 
the history of his boyhood and youth lives 
again. The pleasant garden of the parsonage 
he was born in; the path the gardener, Robin, 
drew him along to school; and his mother, in 
that vesture of tissued flowers which he used 
to prick into paper with a pin. Sometimes his 
gayer heart disported itself with other dreams: 

Me oft has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 

pat a haere eT 

In the red cinders. while with ageye 

I gazed, myself creating what | saw. 

Not less amused have 1, quiescent, watched 

The sooty films that play upon the bars 

Penis tnd Rating ew 

Though stilt doolyeel, pa len 9 stranger's near approach. 

I shouid like to see a catalogue of Hearth 
Literature, if the title may be compounded. 

Bright winter fires, that summer's part supply, 

is the pleasing line of Cowley. That parlor 
twilight is instead of the sun playing on the 
and grass. What visions have been created, 





charming portraiture 


books planned, pictures designed, cathedrals 








relating to the History of the United Stetes, 


‘and of the Respective States, by President 


| Sparks, is a valuable addition to the list of 


weather to finish Christabel in. How full of | peferences furnished by the author. 


The 


work itself of Professor Smyth, without so- 


_perseding the study of any established histo- 
rica) authorities, is yet well calculated to hold 
its ground by its candid inquiry, its impartial 
[ Soaneer, and a certain suggestiveness which 
-eonveys information while stimulating to 
further investigation. Leading points of 
history are selected, contemporary events are 
grouped around them, and the principles a 
work ingeniously discussed. There is a ruv- 
ning critical commentary on the materials in 
various historians. The author has not saecr- 
ficed his usefulness as a teacher to his ambi- 
tion as an historian; his work has much of 
the interest and vitality of the actual lecture- 
room. To those unacquainted with the pre- 
vious editions we may remark that a large 
portion of the Lectures is occupied with the 
Constitutional Histery of England, and an 
extended view of the American Revolution, 
to which Professor Sparks awards the praise 
of diligence and candor. 


We have received a school edition of “ The 
Bucolics, Georgics, and AEneid,” published 
by the same house, with English notes, a Life 
of Virgil, and Remarks on Scanning by Eé- 
ward Moore. Of it we — sa hy be oo 

lace, as most important, that t tin tex 
fs printed in a clear and open type; and se- 
condly, that all the idiomatic expressions are 
translated in the notes, which besides embrace 
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‘of notices of matters of historical or anti- 
= interest suggested by the original. 
The numerous editions of the classical authors 
show the great demand and popularity of the 
old standards even in this utilitarian age. We 
may safely recommend Mr. Moore’s edition as 
an excellent school Virgil among rival edi- 
tions, and it sometimes produces a good effect 
when boys study in classes if one or two have 
different sets of notes from their companions. 
It tends to make them independent, when 
they know of more commentators than one. 





A popular manual of ecclesiastical history 
has been issued by Carter & Broruers, a 
reprint of two English books, the one a sketch 
of the Puritans in England, by the Rev. W. 
H. Srowkt, Professor of Theology, Rother- 
ham College; the other, I'he Pilgrim Fathers 
of New England, by D. Witson, author of 
Cromwell and the Protectorate, &c. Mr. 
Macaulay in his history has excited a general 
agitation of the vexed questions relating to 
the foundation of the present established 
church in England, and the reader will find 
the present publications handbooks, as it were, 
of the views of the Puritan side of the discus- 
sion. The topics are stated with moderation, 
and there is a brief summary of many biogra- 
phical facts in a kind of encyclopedia com- 

ndium, in Mr. Stowell’s work; while Mr. 

ilson’s American portion, with less matter, 
will be received as an animated and pleasing 
narrative of events which a large body of our 
countrymen are not disposed “ willingly to let 
die.” The remarks in the concluding chapter 
on American Nationality and the influence of 
historical associations are very happily put. 





THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

Tue buildings of the American T'ract Society 
in New York—by very far the largest, though 
by no means the only institution from which 
tracts and books are issued for the enlighten- 
ment of our rapidly-increasing millions—are 
situated in Nassau street, in the very centre of 
the business part of the city, fronting the City 
Park, and looking out on the City Hall. The 
size of the whole structure is 80 feet in front, 
and somewhat more than 94 feet in depth. 
It has six floors, one in the basement, and tive 
above the surface. The building contains in 
the whole fifty-eight rooms, all of which are 
heated by steam, furnished by a single locomo- 
tive boiler, which also gives power to work the 
= for a hoistway, for makiig paste, 

ting glue, and many other uameless pur- 
poses. Five of these rooms have been just 
built. The whole cost of the buildings cannot 
have been less than one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. A considerable debt remains: but so 
admirable is the plan on which the society has 
proceeded, that by letting two or three stores 
on the first floor, and accommodating several 
public societies with rooms on the second, they 
pay its interest, and sustain a sinking fund, 
me ina few years, will pay off the whole 


Entering the building, on the first flocr are 
our stores, or, as you would call them, shops, 
the largest of which is occupied as the general 
place of business of the society, with offices 
the treasurer and the messenger in the rear. 
On the second floor, several benevolent socie- 
are accommodated in the twelve apart- 
ments into which it is divided. The third 
t furnishes convenient rooms for the secre- 
taries and their assistants, for the meeting of 
committees, and a spacious apartment for a 
general depository, in which boxes are packed 


Ascending to the fourth story, you eater the 
bindery, where 130 females—or, from their 
dress and their manners, they may be called 
ladies—and forty or more men, are pursuing 
their busy task of folding, stitching, covering, 
and finishing 2,500 books and 27,000 smaller 
publications per day. Your readers are gene- 
rally acquainted with the life and labors of 
Harlan Page, formerly connected with this es- 
tablishment, and will remember the delightful 
revival, when more than forty females were 
converted under his labors, and will be inte- 
rested to know, that, from that period, now more 
than sixteen years, a daily prayer-meeting has 
been held at noon by these Christian females. 
I was glad, however, to find that the managers 
do not insist on membership with a Christian 
church as a condition of employment in their 
service. 

Ascending to the fifth floor, and entering 
the composing-room, you are struck, as I never 
was belore in such a room, with its extraordi- 
nary cleanness, neatness, and, 1 was about to 
add, elegance. I learned here, for the first 
time, that a printing-office could be as neat as 
a parlor. The cases for the types are fully 
furnished, painted on the outside, aud grained 
to resemble oak, labelled with descriptions of 
their contents, and arranged like chests of 
drawers; the dress and manners of those who 
used them corresponded with the appearance 
they made. Entering the press-room, the ex- 
hibitions of mechanical genius are wonderful. 
Ponderous presses seem to have become in- 
stinct with intelligence and Christian zeal. 
They seize the moistened sheet with their iron 
fingers, draw it over the waiting type, stamp 
it with immortal truth, and place it on a wood- 
en hand, which lays it gently upon the table, 
while it seems to say, “ There, I have given 
the truth more wings, that it may fly abroad 
and fill the earth.” 

My aitention was drawn in this room to two 
works then printing. ‘The first of these was 
the American Messenger, the society’s monthly 
newspaper, admirably conducted, and publish- 
ed at 25 cents; per annum, 1} dollars. Of this 
periodical 141,000 are issued monthly ; it is be- 
heved that this number exceeds by 40,000 any 
other similar publication in the world. It is 
now in its seventh year. It was pleasant to 
see the press rolling round some eighteen times 
a minute, issuing perfect copies, and cutting 
them in two at the completion of the process 
The other press which attracted my attention 
was that working the first sheet of the Chris- 
tian Almanack for 1850. This admirable book, 
consisting of 60 12mo. pages, on fine paper, 
with a series of most beautiful engravings of 
American waterfalls, is sold by single copies 
for six cents (3d.)  [t is full of interesting and 
important matter. They last year printed 
192,000, and found themselves some 50,000 
short of their orders. ‘They are now working 
off from 350,000 to 400,000. This work they 
sell by the thousand for less than cost. The 
somewhat advanced price of smaller quantities 
enables them to meet its expense. 

But let us hurry through the remaining 
apartments. There, in a snug corner of the 

rinting-office, is the engravers room, where 
the beautiful illustrations which add so much 
to the attractiveness of the society’s publica- 
tions are prepared. Just in a convenient 
place a steam hoistway does the dradgery of 
many men, and carries its burdens of paper or 
books from loft to loft. Descending stair- 
way of the rear wing, you pass the drying- 
room, tue stamping-room, the cover-making 
and gilding-room, the hydraulic-press-room, 





for the country and the world. 


the enginesroom, the weling-down room, and 








the basements for storing paper, to the coal- 
cellars, the boiler-room, whence steam passes 
through wrought-iron pipes, into all the fifty- 
three apartments, furnishing a genial heat, and 
the vault for stereotype plates running the 
whole length of the edifice under the street. 

I fear that 1 have almost wearied the pa- 
tience of your readers, and yet I must add a 
few more words about the labor of the more 
than two hundred persons employed in this 
establishment. ‘There were printed the last 
year 995,000 volumes, and 9,308,000 other 
publications, including 298,264,000 pages. Of 
these there were circulated 734,664 volames 
and 7,203,682 smaller publications, more than 
the preceding year by 22,679,015 pages. The 
total amount circulated since the formation of 
the society, in 1825, to April 1, last, is 
4,803,593 volumes and 104,153,674 other pub. 
lications, including 2,268,410,626 pages. In 
eight years the income has increased from 
about 91,000 dollars to about 258,000. They 
employed last year 480 colporteurs, 168 of 
whom were in commission in April last. Since 
that day they have engaged 151 new laborers 
in this department, and it is delightful to be 
assured, that though more than one thousand 
of these laborers have been employed, in no 
one instance. have the managers received com- 
plaint of their interference with the labors of 
stated pastors.— New York Correspondent of 
the British Banner. 








JJocirn. 








(The first of the following Sonnets appeared originally in 
the Literary World of last year; the second is now pub- 
lished for the first time.) 

TO PIUS Ix. 
In 1842. 

Benign Rerormer! thy sublime career 

Has taught the rulers a forgotten art. — 

That Truth may palsy Valor’s arm with fear, 

And nerve a priest to act a hero’s part ; 

Achieve thy purpose, give a nation birth, 

Vain is the Jesuit wile, the Austrian steel ; 

That sceptre which so long betrayed the earth, 

In thy pure hands is swayed for human weal ; 

The world with benedictions breathes thy name, 

And hails the Vatican as Freedom’s home, 

With bloodiess triumphs thou hast won a fame 

More wide and stainless than the sky of Rome, 

Thy effigies a glorious challenge fling 

From Beauty’s robe and Wisdom’s signet ring! 





TO THE SAME. 
in 1849. 
O, map it been thy lot that hour to die, 
The Pantheon would boast a dearer name 
Than all who there oblivion defy ! 
Now thou hast won the cruel bigot’s fame: 
Apostate, crouching in a tyrant’s lair 
From the just hate of those thou hast betrayed, 
The craven fears of regal allies share, 
And shun the heeatomb thy baseness made! 
Thou art the skeleton at Freedom’s feast, 
To which thy voice so blandly called the world. 
How soon the man was vanquished by the priest, 
And in the dust the faith of nations hurled ! 
God speeds the new crusade for human rights, 
While patient scorn thy cowardice requites. 
Bu. f. f. 





THE DEATH OF POESY. 
{From the German of Karl Simrock.) 
Her long and tedious ailings ended, 
Heaven’s daughter, Poesy, expired. 
The hunger pangs her sons which rended 
No doubt her death to work conspired. 


Now some her frame would grandly bury 
In silver coffin tipped with gold ; 
But in creation’s cemetery 





No grain of ore can eye behold. 
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Some send for wine to high and lowly, 
To guard her body from decay ; 
But, as by magic’s art unholy, 
All wine hath dried or shrunk away. 


Some seek for blossom-wreaths of sorrow ; 
In vain: for winter round doth reign ; 
And never shall a spring-tide morrow 
A single flow’ret wake again. 


Full many a youthful pair assembles 
To gaze upon the train of woe ; 

But age’s frost within them trembles: 
They reach the spot with locks of snow. 


As sinks the bier to earth’s deep bosom, 
Dark night descends for aye to pine: 
Upon a land without a blossom 
The sun no longer deigns to shine. 


A minstrel speaks the grave oration, 
His tones are deep, his words are few, 

“ Henceforth be death your expectation, 
And joy for ever bid adieu !” 


The funeral banquet now commences, 
The torch-lights palely, feebly gleam ; 

A numbness steals both souls and senses, 
And feast and feasters are a dream. 


They sit, and gaze towards daylight’s portals, 
No smiles are born, no tears are shed ; 

Seek ye your grave-clothes, spectral mortals, 
For though ye know’t not, ye are dead! 


New Quarterly Review. 


Scientific. 


-— 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- | 


MENT OF SCIENCE. 


Tuts body held their meeting for the present 
year at Harvard University. Over sixty papers 
were presented, a large number being contri- 
buted by the eminent naturalist, Prof. Agas- 
81Z. 

It is impossible to do more than briefly hint 
at the contents of the papers. In doing so, we 
have made use of the abstract of the Tribune. 

The 4g Temenge of the present Conven- 
tion was Prof. Henry, Secretary of the Smith 
sonian Institution. 


GEOLOGICAL, 


Fossil Crinoids of Tennessee—By Prof. 
Troost, of Nashville. ‘The investigations of 
this veteran naturalist have discovered in the 


carbonaceous and silurian strata of Tennessee | 


as many species as have been found up to the 
resent time in all other parts of the world. 
rof. Agassiz looked on these discoveries as of 
the highest importance, their multiplications of 
form, diversities of character, and gradual 
changes foretelling the diversities this class of 
the Animal Kingdom has undergone. 

The Mosasaurus.—Dr. Gibbes made some 
remarks on the genus Mosasaurus, of which 
he reckoned that the remains of five species 
have been discovered in the United States. 
Prof. Agassiz observed that the range of the 
Mosasaurus in Europe and America, in ‘point 
of time, is not the same. It dies out with the 
cretaceous period in Europe, and begins on 
that continent before it does on this. 

River Terraces on the Connecticut.—By 
President Hitchcock. Terraces, according to 
Pres. Hitchcock, may be divided into 

1. Ancient sea beaches. 

2. Lake terraces, 

3. River terraces. 

Of the river terraces he had measured those 
on the Connecticut, from the mouth, to the 
northern part of Massachusetts, about one 
hundred miles. Very fine ones exist on some 
of the tributaries of the Connecticut. 

The material has been worn from the rocks 


‘and comminuted, varying in size from fine 
powder to pebbles. 

| The lower terraces are the meadows, where 
deposits are still going on; these are of fine 
clay, sand, or loam. 

The terraces do ot agree in height on the 

‘opposite sides of the Valley. ‘The greatest 
number observed were four, though two is the 

|} usual number, excluding the meadows. 

_ No marine organic remains have been found, 
and President Hitchcock attributes the forma- 
ition of the terraces solely to the action of the 
river. 

Remains.—Dr. Warren exhibited teeth of 
the Mastodon Angustidens, found in Maryland, 
fifteen miles from Baltimore. 

Prof. Agassiz announced the discovery of a 

fossil elephant in Vermont, on the slope of a 
hill, on the line of the Rutland and Burlington 
| Railroad, and that measures had been taken 
to secure the entire skeleton. 

Mr. Redfield exhibited the lower jaw and 
other bones of an animal of the genus Vulpes, 

|found in Broome Co., on the line of the Erie 
| Railroad, on the ridge between the Delaware 
‘and Susquehannah rivers. 

| Structural features of the Alps and other dis- 
turbed districts in Europe.—Prof. Rogers 
pointed out the analogies in the structure of 
| the flexures or folds of the Appalachian sys- 
tem, and those of the chains of the Ardennes, 
Jura, and Alps in Europe. 

| Copper Mines of Lake Superior.—Dr. Jack- 
‘son stated that the French Jesuits who visited 
the Lake two hundred years ago found the In- 
dians in possession of large quantities of native 
copper. The Indians informed their visitors 
that these lumps were presents from the Miz- 
iszippi, the Great Spirit of the Waters. The 
Jesuits do not describe any veins or mention 
any mining operations of the Indians. But at 
_Eagle River large quantities of Indian stone 
/ hammers have been discovered, and at one of 
the mines a depression of six feet, out of which 
the Indians had mined the copper. 

| Dr. Jackson then gave a sketch of the ex- 
| plorations which have resulted in the develop- 
| ment of the minera! wealth of this region, and 
| exhibited specimens of the ore and minerals. 

Medical Geology.—A paper by J. A. Lap- 

ham, of Milwaukie, founded on a suggestion 
'of Dr. Jackson, that cholera rages with pecu- 





| liar violence in a limestone district, was read 
, by the latter gentleman. The limestone rock 
is entirely denuded in Sandusky city, soil 
enough to support shade trees does not exist, 
and here, out of a population of 2500, the 
deaths varied from twelve to thirty-three daily, 
equivalent to 6000 daily for the population of 
New York. 


ZOOLOGICAL. 


Coral Animals.—Prof. Agassiz exhibited 
specimens of living coral-building polypi, pro- 
cured by him during an excursion in one of 
the Coast Survey steamers, by dredging off 
Gay Head. There were two varieties, one 
white, the other pink or rose colored ; the lat- 
ter had faded since their capture, but the pale 
ones remained nearly as when caught. 

Zoological character of young Mammalia.— 
Prof. Agassiz called the attention of naturalists 
to the importance of observing the changes 
between the early and late stages of growth in 
the Mammalia. He stated that at certain 
stages it would be impossible to distinguish 
between a young bat, or bird, or serpent ; and 
showed by diagrams that the wing and leg of 
the robin at one period does not materially 
differ from the wing and fingers of a bat. 
Cireulation of Insects.—The same learned 








naturalist observed that the organs of res); 
tion in insects are tubes opening outienene 
and pervading all parts of the body. me 
true respiratory trachea terminate jin },,. 
which are minute lungs distributed throu») 
ui) 
the body. The other class he would cali ¢, 
culatory trachea, requiring fluid, and terminat. 
ing in the most minute threads. 
Western Insects.—Prof. Haldeman gaye the 
history of Phalangopsis, a genus of Orthoptory 
Three new species were observed, and a joy, 
sub-genus is proposed, under which to plyca 
two of them. These insects resemble a jaro 
grasshopper, but are destitute of wings. ‘}\, 
name of the new sub-genus, as given by tip 
discoverer, is Diahinia, from a Sanserit wor 
meaning massive. One of the species is {ro 

Santa Fé, the other from the Platte River. 


BOTANICAL. 

The Polar Plant.—Maj. Alvord contribute; 
a paper on a singular plant of the Western 
Prairies, possessing the peculiarity of pointing 
north and south. The botanical naine, 
given b Maj. Alvord, is Silphium Lacinia 
tum. No trace of iron has been discovered jp 
the plant; but as it is full of resinous matter, 
Maj. Alvord suggests its polarity may be due 
to electric currents. 

Plants of Wisconsin.—By J. A. Lapham, of 
Milwaukie. This region was first explored 
by Nuttall in 1813. In 1821 Messrs. Douglass 
and Torry published in Silliman’s Journal the 
characteristics of the plants. ‘The last notice 
is in Schooleraft’s narrative of an expedition 
through the Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake 
in 1832. 

The present enumeration contains 11] na. 
tural orders, 416 genera, and 849 species. 
Prof. Gray considered the Flora as identical 
with that of the Great Lakes, except in the 
north, where an Alpine character appears. 

Zanthidium of Ehrenberg.—Prof. Agassiz 
maintained that Zanthidium is not an animal, 
as supposed by Ehrenberg, but a plant of the 
family of Algee, that the granules considered 
by Ehrenberg as eggs were in reality the seed 
capsules. The entire capsule consists 0! 
beautiful hexagonal cells, similar to a pave- 
ment, 

Prof. Gray remarked that the appearance 
differed from any genus of the proper Alga tat 
had fallen under his notice. 


METEOROLOGICAL. 

Winds and Currents—Lieut. Maury r- 
ported on some of the results of the observa- 
tions instituted under his direction by the 
masters of merchant vessels. Over 1000 ves 
sels have been employed, and by means of the 
charts of the prevailing winds and currents. 
the average of the voyage from the United 
States to Rio Janeiro has been shortened four 
days. 

A region of six months Monsoons has been 
discovered in the Atlantic. Vessels going !roa 
here to the Equator, after passing out of the 
variable winds, get into a region of calms, then 
into the northeast trade winds, after sailing 
south a second region of calms, and then i! the 
season be summer they meet these Monsoons. 

Mirages on Lake Superior.—Some mago' 
ficent mirages were observed by Dr. Jackson 
during his survey of the shores of the Lake i 
the months of July and August, 1847. ‘The 
shores were inverted, and the sun near the /0- 
rizon expanded or sent out a long pear-shaped 
neck. These appearances are attributed 
the fact that the Lake being a vast body o! 
water maintains a nearly uniform temperature 





from 37° to 42° F.; the air over the lake is 


* 
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igher in summer than 50°, while over 
oy me 9 rises as high as 90° and 94°. 
Where the stratum of warm air rests on the 
cool one of the lake, a film of moisture is con- 
densed, and on this screen the images are seen 
as in a mirror. : ! 

Aurora.—Prof. Secchi furnished observa- 
tions on a beautiful Aurora at Stonyhurst, 
England. It occurred in October, 1848, and 
was observed in this country at New Haven. 

The Moisture and Ammonia of the Atmo- 
sphere —Prot. Horsford presented observations 
on the Moisture of the Atmosphere, establish- 
ing the rule, that other things being equal, the 
moisture is proportionate to the temperature. 

The quantity of Ammonia was measured 
by an instrament invented by Prof. Horsford ; 
his results greatly exceeded in quantity that 
observed by Fresenius at Weisbaden. 


ASTRONOMICAL AND MATHEMATICAL. 


Altona Observatory.—Extracts from the 
correspondence of Mr. Bancroft and the action 
of the Danish and Schleswig-Holstein govern- 
ments in relation to the Altona Observatory, 
presided over by Prof. Schumacher, were laid 
before the convention. It is hoped that this 
eminent astronomer may soon be enabled to 
continue his labors. 

An American Prime Meridian.—Lieut. 
Davis proposes as the arbitrary prime me- 
dian, New Orleans, being ninety degrees 
distant from that of Greenwich. It will be 
perfectly easy by means of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph to ascertain the position of this circle in 
reference to the National Observatory. This 
meridian possesses the convenience of allow- 
ing an easy convertibility of longitude reckon- 
ed from it to Greenwich longitude, a conve- 
nience the more marked as our chief commer- 
cial intercourse is with the ships and ports 
of Great Britain. 

U. 8. Coast Survey.--Prof. Bache, the Su- 
perintendent of this work, stated that the mea- 
sure was first proposed in 1807 by Mr. Jeffer- 
son. In 1816 Mr. Hassler commenced the 
survey, and in 1818 it was stopped under the 
idea that he was proceeding too slowly. In 
1836 it was resumed by Mr. H., but he was 
deterred from vigorous operations by the want 
of proper assistants ; in 1844, the time of Mr. 
Hassler’s death, he had succeeded in training 
up those on whose aid he could rely. Prof. 
Bache stated that he had found it necessary to 
change the method of the Survey as resolved 
on by Mr. Hassler. That the present plan is 
to measure a base of six to ten miles in 
length with the greatest accuracy, and then 
constructing triangle after triangle on this 
line and the new ones calculated from it, 
to cover the whole surface of the earth with a 
network of triangles. In this the primary tri- 
angulation the earth is regarded as a spheroid. 
Aiter the principal points are thus settled in 
each section of the survey, a second triangula- 
tion is carried between the points before ascer- 
tained, of a less exact nature. Eight sections 
were laid out at first, Texas made a ninth, and 

Oregon a tenth. The first section extends 
from Point Judith to the boundary, and the 
Surveying party has been employed five years 
on the primary triangulation. T'he secondary 
triangulation has begun, so that the survey 
will be completed between Cape Ann and 
Portsmouth. 

Comets.—Prof. Pierce considered all these 

(es as components of the solar system. Not 
one of the hundred which have been observed 
within this century has a decidedly hyperbolic 
orbit. If any be: to other systems, at 
east half would present that form of orbit. 
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Relation between the Elastic Curve and the 
Motion of the Pendulum.—Prof. Pierce observ- 
ed that the elastic curve is formed by bending 
a straight elastic rod from its direction. The 
tendency to restore itself is proportioned to the 
amount it is bent. The velocity of the pendu- 
lum is proportioned to the space through 
which it falls. ‘Che resulting formule are the 
same in both cases, with some differences of 
notation. The varieties in the form of the 
Elastic Curve are very interesting; the straight 
line, the circle, a curve similar to the figure 8, 
and others singular for their grace and com- 
plexity, are among its modifications. 

Law of Planetary Rotation.—By far the 
most important communication in this depart- 
ment was from Daniel Kirkwood, Esq., of 
Pottsville, to Mr. Walker, and read by him, es- 
tablishing an analogy applicable to the revolu- 
tions of the planets on their axes. 

Let D be the distance between the points of 
equal attraction of a planet with the next exte- 
rior and interior, all there being taken as in 
conjunction. This distance may be called the 
diameter of the sphere of attraction. Let D’ 
be the diameter of the sphere of attraction of 
another planet. Let N be the number of side- 
real revolutions of the former planet during its 
year, and N’ the number of similar revolutions 
in the year of the latter planet, then N?: 
N?:: D®: D®. 

The announcement of this law excited much 
admiration among the members of the Conven- 
tion. Messrs. Walker and Gould stated that 
they had made calculations confirmatory of the 
truth of the proposed law. Dr. Gould seemed 
to consider it as establishing the nebular theory 
of Laplace ; and stated the law as follows :— 

The square of the number of days in a pla- 
net’s year, is as the cube of the diameter of its 
sphere of attraction, according to the nebular 
hypothesis. 

The Convention concluded by two admirable 
lectures from Professors Haldeman and Agas- 
siz; the former on linguistic Ethnology, in 
which he divides the consonants according to 
their contacts, into labial, dental, palatal, gut- 
tural, and glottal. Some peculiar sounds 
among North American languages were 
described. 

Prof. Agassiz’ subject was the Morphology 
of the Animal Kingdom ; and this pointed out 
a greattruth. The terms in which this was 
expressed were worthy the reputation of the 
philosopher. The Animal Kingdom is a 
manifestation of a great Thought of the Crea- 
tor. And the creation of man was the object 
the Creator had in view when these forms of 
Animal Life were thrown among us. 

A Semi-annual Meeting will be held on the 
second Tuesday of March, at Charleston, 
S. C., and the regular meeting at New Haven, 
in August, 1850. 

Professor A. D. Bache was elected Presi- 
dent of the Association for the current year. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jaly 7.) 
ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
May 23.—Sir C. Malcolm, V.P., in the chair. 
—On “ The Natives of Ulladullah, New South 
Wales,” by J. P. Townsend, Esq.—Well do I 
recollect when first I met a number of these 
primitive freshwater sailors paddling along in 
a little fleet. Their presence added much to 
the interest of a novel landscape, and I was 
astonished by their vociferation, and by their 
hail in a strange jargon. As usual they were 
surrounded by an atmosphere of hilarity, and 
their merry peals of laughter rang loudly. The 
men are darker than the younger women ; in- 





deed their colour is much that of soot. The 





— canna 


half-castes are of a light yellow complexion. A 
few of the men wear opossum cloaks. They 
have short beards, which being grey in the 
older men has a singular appearance when 
contrasted with their black faces and glimmer- 
ingeyes. Their weight must be comparatively 
very trifling, their limbs being of the smallest 
possible size. It is rarely that a man is found 
amongst them who is not perfect in stature, in 
limb, and in activity. They are excellent 
mimics, and seize in a moment on any peculi- 
arity that marks the white man, even in the 
pronunciation of a Devonshire boy or the graft 
manner of a captain. They can at any time 
supply themselves with opossums, bandicoots, 
kangaroos, fish, wild-fowl, honey, and gum; 
for the country around Ulladulla is wild and 
but partially settled. Like the Australians 
generally, they have a notion of a Being whom 
they by no means worship,—but, on the contra- 
ry, whom they attempt to outwit, called the 
Devil Devil; and he, they think, will do them a 
mischief if he has an opportunity—for instance, 
to carry them off in the dark. ‘They sometimes 
carry a body about with them for months, se- 
cured between two sheets of bark, in order that 
by reason of their prolonged wanderings the 
spirit of the deceased may not be able to track 
them and bring the Devil Devil in its train. 
They ultimately bury the body in a deep grave, 
the gins (wives) wailing around, and repeating 
with rapid utterance a doleful chant, whilst the 
tears stream down their cheeks. They number 
about 400. They used occasionally to hold 
great meetings for the purpose of playing 
at foot-ball; and certainly finer figures than 
the naked players exhibited could not be de- 
sired. On such occasions they wear only the 
maro, a belt round the abdomen, and depending 
from it both before and behind, tails formed of 
the fur of the kangaroo. The same fate awaits 
this people that has befallen the Botany Bay 
tride, of which but one individual remains. 
He is intelligent, and has a ten-acre piece of 
ground and some “white fellow” tenants. 
* Well, Mitter (Mr.),” said he to me in a half- 
musing tone, “all black-fellow gone! All 
this my country! Pretty place Botany! _Lit- 
tle pickaninny I runabout here! Plenty Black 
Fellow then! Corrobory (dancing); great 
fight; all canoe about! Only me left now! 
Poor gin mine tumble down (die) all gone! 
Bury See like a lady, Mitter ; all put in coffins 
English fashion! J feel lump in throat when 
I talk about her, but I buried her all, very gen- 
teel, Mitter !” 

June 20.—Sir Charles Malcolm in the chair. 
—On “The Yakkas (Devil-worshippers) now 
called Veddahs, the aborigines of Ceylon,” by C. 
Pridham, Esq.—Throughout the wide range of 
the British Empire, remarks Mr. Pridham, there 
is perhaps no remnant of a once numerous peo- 
ple which has a stronger claim to the conside- 
ration of the Ethnologist than the Veddahs of 
Ceylon. Forming in ages too remote for the 
historian to fathom, one of the two aboriginal 
races of the island, they appear from a combi- 
nation of circumstances to have preserved in a 
great degree the peculiarities of race, language, 
and manners. Known in latter days by the 
name of Bedas, Weddahs, Vaddahs, or Ved- 
duhs, this race inhabits a vast tract of forest 
country, with an area of nearly 2,000 square 
miles, denominated Veddah Ratté and Maha 
Veddah Ratté ; the former adjoining the district 
of Bintinné and the latter the district of We- 
lassé and Ouva, the whole being bounded to 
the east by the district of Batecalo, to the south 
by the Mahagamapattoo and Ouva, to the west 
and south-west by the Kandian mountains, and 





o the north by the Mahavelle ganga. The 
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Veddahs are divided into two cominunities, | Che Pine Arts. 
varying considerably in their manners and | 

mode of life. One, called the wild or forest; |. iS A, 

Veddahs, build their huts in trees, live in pairs, | THE PAINTINGS ON EXHIBITION 


, : P | ART- UNION. 
only occasionally assembling in greater num- | 
bers, and exhibit no traces of the remotest; We noticed last week the pictures already 


AT THE 
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terror and inspire the warriors to fresh exe, 


tion. 
The artist has been fortunate in an historian 
who has given to this scene a significance 
apart from its dramatic interest. 
It is a great historic consummation. It js not 


civilization, nor any knowledge of social rights ; | purchased by the Art-Union for the Annual only the fierce fight between desperate fie, 


the other, called the Village Veddahs, who) Distribution. Their companions in the Gal- 
may be said to be a link between the Singha-| lery, paintings belonging to artists and private 
lese and their wilder brethren, congregate in| owners, temporarily on exhibition, form an 
villages, live in huts, and cultivate—if scratch-| almost separate and very noticeable collection 
ing the earth, scattering seed, and sticking | by themselves. ‘They number some forty or 
roots intothe ground can be dignified with such ) filty in all, and will remain, most of them, until 





an appellation—small patches of Kurukkan | their places are supplied by the Society’s new 
maize and a wild species of Bringal. In times | purchases, or by other works sent to the Gal- 
of scarcity they will eat decayed wood mixed | lery for a purpose similar to that which these | 


with honey and made into cakes,—but this not now serve—of contributing to the variety of | 


so much for nourishment as to distend their 
empty stomachs and allay the feelings of hun- 
ger. ‘Till recently the Veddahs had Kandians 
of the neighbouring districts for headmen, 
through whom they kept up a sort of commu- 
nication with the Government; but this was to 
some extent a source of their degradation, for 
their wild nature was exaggerated, and no 
pains were taken to amend their habits, extend 
their comforts, or improve their appearance,— 
inasmuch as the less civilized they were, the 
more easy it was for the headmen to impose 
upon their credulity, and thus obtain for a trifle 
ivory and dried deer’s flesh, the produce of 
their bows. The appearance of this people is 
remarkable, from the intensely wild expression 
of their features ; by no means diminished by 
their bushy matted and discolored hair, which, 
from being never cut or cleaned, hangs down 


| the exhibition, and witnessing to the progress of 
our artists, 

Of these pictures, the most prominent is 
Leutze’s “ Storming of the Mexican Teocalli 
by Cortez,” which has been, during the last 
few weeks, one of the leading attractions of the 
gallery. It arrived but recently from Dussel- 
dorf (where it was painted), by the way of 
Bremen, at which place it was exhibited for a 
few days previous to its shipment. 

A melancholy association connects itself 
with this picture. It was painted for Mr. 
Binney of Boston, a gentleman of liberal tastes 
and a true lover of the arts. During a visit 
which he made to Europe in 1847, he gave 
numerous and important commissions to Ame- 
rican artists then abroad, by whom he was re- 
garded as one of the most reliable and discern- 
ing promoters of their interests. On_ his 


but the final struggle of the two races—the do. 
cisive death-grapple of the savage and the 
civilized man—the victory of the civilized over 
the savage, with all its immense results, whieh 
we have before us on the canvas, We may 
say, too, that the historian is fortunate in a) 
artist who has been able to seize with so much 
vigor the main features of his description, and 
embody them in a work which stamps itself on 
the recollection with so much vividness and re. 
ality. 

But, in spite of its brilliant and unquestion. 
able artistic power, this picture hardly satisties 
our expectation; hardly, we think, satisties the 
artist’s reputation. We make allowances {or 
great difficulties in the way of executing a de. 
sign where the resources at command in respect 
to space and grouping were so disproportionate 
to the necessities of the subject, and these go 
far towards excusing some of the faults of de- 
tail which have been urged against the picture. 
Taken as a whole, however, there is a want 
of unity and completeness in the work. The 
strength of the artist has been lavishly expend. 
ed upon single figures and groups, and as 
much energy as be could command thrown 
into individual attitudes, But in this strain. 
ing after separate effects there is a sacrifice of 
what should be the main object of the picture. 


and shades the face in a disgusting manner. 
They are of moderate stature, seldom exceeding 
five feet five inches in height, but are well 
made and full of activity. Their dress is the | 
scantiest covering that can possibly be used, | 
consisting of a small piece of cloth depending | 
in front from a string tied round the loins, 





to which a small bag is frequently attached. 


journey from Florence southward, he was at- 
tacked with an illness which permitted him 
only to reach Rome and die. We well re- 
member the gloom which this sad event threw 
over the little circle of Americans at Rome, 
who, as they paid the last offices of humanity 
to their departed countryman, found a double 
source of regret in the melancholy circum- 





The Veddahs never till the soil, their food} stances of his death, and in the loss, so rarely 
being confined to flesh and fish. Deer’s flesh | supplied, which it brought to the interests of 
they cut into long slices, and after drying it in| American Art. 
the sun, cut a hollow in a tree, and putting) Leurze has produced a very powerful | 
a sufficient quantity of honey at one extremity, | and effective picture. | 
fill up the centre with flesh, and cover the exte-| ‘The scene forms one of the most striking | 
rior with clay. This is their reserve for times | passages in Prescott’s History of the Conquest | 
of scarcity. The Veddahs have hardly any|of Mexico. It is the fierce battle between the | 
knowledge of numbers, cannot count above five, Spaniards and the Aztecs on the steps and sum- | 
and are ignorant of the virtues of medicinal | mit of the great /eocalli of Huitzilopotehli. ‘The | 
plants. ‘hey observe neither the rites of mar-| picture represents the final struggle around | 
riage nor those of burial, their dead being con-| and beneath the huge idol which crowns the 
signed to the wild beasts of the jungle. With-| pyramid. ‘The last hour of the Aztecs has 
out any regular religion, the Veddahs, like any | come, and they are meeting the determined, | 
other wild race, appear sensible of the existence | irresistible onslaught of Cortez and his sol-| 
of an invisible and superior power, which ex-|diers with the reckless courage of despair. 
hibits its influence by undefined terrors :—)| There is no retreat possible to either, and all 
hence their belief in and worship of evil spirits. | the elements of a deadly struggle crowd the 


| deocalli? 


The separate portions of the work become quite 
isolated and distinct. The upper groups, 
especially, seem to belong to a region entirely 
separated from that immediately below. The 
figures are unwarrantably diminutive and 
| indistinct, and, compared with the others in 
i their vicinity, positively Lilliputian. We are 
not aware of any artistic rule or of any neces- 
sity in the picture itself justifying this differ- 
ence. A truer effect might have been gained 
by the introduction of some element of contrast 
to the unmixed savageness of the scene. Be- 
yond a certain point in the delineation of the 
terrible, nothing is gained by the accumulation 
of horrors. ‘I'he work seems to us to le 
weakened in its moral power by the over ten- 
sion of all its forces in one direction. 

The architecture of the upper masses of the 
teocaili, and of the conglomerated idol on the 
summit, is all taken from the drawings of 
similar structures in Central America. By 
what authority are they adapted to the Aztec 
If we mistake not, there is no rea- 
son, apart from the fancy or perhaps the want 
of research of the artist, for the apprepriation. 





They make offerings to the shades of departed 
ancestors, and to figures temporarily prepared 
to represent the controlling spirit of some 
planet which they believe to exercise an influ- 
ence over their fate. It is probable that the 
country now occupied by this people is daily 
being narrowed by the extension of pastoral 
rations on the part of the Moorish and 
amul population in the Eastern province, no 
less than by the cocoa-nut planter on the 
coast. 


TO BE PLAIN AND BRIEF. 


As ’tis a greater mystery in the art 

Of painting to foreshorten any part, 

Than draw it out; so ‘tis in books the chief 

Of all perfections to be plain and brief. 
—Butler’s Remains, 1759. 


moment. The standard of Castile has already 
been planted on the pyramid; the divinity, half 
shrouded in the smoke which rises from the 
altars on either side, almost totters on his throne; 
the priests, surrounded with their bloody sacrifi- 
cial implements, implore his intercession in vain; 
the women and children who had taken refuge 
on the consecrated summit are wild with terror 
and helpless despair. With the combatants 
the fighting is hand to hand. The Spaniards 
press their way inch by inch up the steep, slip- 
pery steps—-the Mexicans strive in vain to 
maintain their ground, and are forced to grapple 
with their foes in the mad effort to hurl them 
down the precipitous side of the /eucalli, even 
at the risk of perishing themselves. ‘Through 
all the noise of the battle rises the clatter of t 

great drum beaten with human bones by the 


If so, it is wrongly done. i 

In noticing these defects of Mr. Leutzes 
picture we have no disposition to judge him 
severely. We have the highest opinion of his 
abilities and the surest confidence in his suc- 
cess; but we trust that the reputation he is 
acquiring will not lead him to neglect the les- 
son,—the first that our artists should learn,— 
that in every true work there must be, besides 
genius in the conception, care in the execu- 
tion ; that Invention is useless without Industry. 

We have dwelt so long on the Tevcalli as 
to have hardly time to notice as a deserve 
the other paintings on exhibition. There are 
several by Gxiass, of which the largest— 
“Charles I. and Prince Rupert crossing the 
ferry,” isa good specimen of his style. “Jron- 
sides,” by the same artist, pleases us less. 
There is a particular woodenness about the 











Aztec priest at the altar, to drown the cries of 


composition of the horse which made us doubt 
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Id be really one of Glass’s 
ew = Me Tue Free Companion” is well 

hit. 
doe; and 8 Fs best works, “ A Dream of 
Arcadia,” is amongst these pictures, and a no- 
ble landscape (No. 958) by Giexovx. Ro- 
ruerMEL's “Judgment scene in the Merchant 
of Venice” is among the largest pictures, and 
shows much skill and success in the handling 
of a very difficult subject forestalled to the pre- 
indice of the artist by the imagination of every 

Shakspeare. 

aye 8 desired that the paintings 
exhibited at the rooms of the Art-Union, no 
jess than those purchased for distribution, | 
should represent the advances in American Art. | 
Any new work could in no way more surely 
obtain an impartial and generous judgment 
upon its merits than by taking its place in the 
Gallery of the Art-Union. 


What is Calked About. 








_—— Amoxe the recent arrivals from 
Europe, we notice that of John R. Brodhead, 
Esq., late Seeretary of the Legation of the 
United States at London. He intends, we 
believe, resuming his residence in this city. 
Besides the large circle of his personal friends, 
to whom this announcement will be a source 
of satisfaction, it will be noticed with pleasure 
by many of his countrymen who had the plea- 
sure of making Mr. Brodhead’s acquaintance 
while in England, and who feel themselves 
under obligations to him for his kind and 
courteous attentions. Mr. Brodhead is en- 
gaged on a historical work, which we hope 
before long to announce as in the course of 
publication. 

—— Miss Cusnman, the distinguished ac- 
tress, was among the passengers by the 
Caledonia, which arrived last week at Boston. 
Her appearance on the stage is looked for 
with interest. 

— We t to learn the death of the 
Rev. Henry Cotman, the author of several 
valuable reports made to the Massachusetts 
legislation, as Agricultural Commissioner for 
that commonwealth, and of the recent book 
of travels, “European Life and Manners.” 
He died of fever near London, about the 
65th year of his age. 

—— The peat of Ireland has been found to 
contain elements of great national wealth. 
The subject is attracting great attention, and 
was introduced in a late debate in the British 
House of Commons. A newspaper statement 
indicates the sources of interest in the agitation 
of this new discovery, in the British House of 
Commons : 

“ According to a statement by The O'Gorman 
Mahon, the peat or ‘ turf’ of the Irish bogs is ca- 
pable of being converted by a cheap and simple 
process, into a variety of matters of the utmost 
value. One fourth of Ireland is bog; therefore, 
one-fourth of Ireland is composed, on the showing 
of chemistry and The O'Gorman Mahon, of the 
carbon of ammonia, soda,vinegar, naphtha, candies, 
camphine oil, common oil, gas, and ashes. Only 
think of 50 square miles of candles lying under the 
feet, for the picking up, the ocean of oil of that di- 
— or the volume of gas—to say nothing of 

© ' 

“The interest of this discussion was derived 
from the fact that Lord Ashley bore testimony to 
the integrity of the patentee—a Mr. Owen ; but it is 
Singular, to say the least of it, that the patentee and 
the discoverer should be both Welshmen—Mr. 


os and Mr. Rhys. It is, however, a discovery, 
U 











ich, if it be truly represented, must open in the 
nited Kingdom mines of wealth worth a thousand 
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Californias—mines of wealth having these extraor- 
dinary properties, that all the cost of exploring | 
them will be clear gain to the people, while the | 
place from which the treasure is to be withdrawn 
will be enriched by its removal. 

“Lord Ashley’s statement of the amount of | 
valuable materials into which 100 tons of peat were 
convertible—100 tons of peat, which cost £8, and | 
the labor of converting it £8 more, contained : 


. 2,692 lbs. value £32 10 2) 








Carbon of ammonia 


A Narearta c a) g ah 2,118 lbs.“ 8 16 
OO 600 lbs.“ 7100 
ares 30 galls. « 7 10 0) 
RE ck mw 3 te 0 600 lbs. 17 10 0) 
Camphine Oil 600 Ibs.“ > 00) 
Common oil ..... 800 Ibs. 3:68 
Te oe cae wa on eae a 8 00 
a oo on Sen re « 1184) 
i Ae ere £91 16 8 


“ Mr. Owen, he said, had tried this experiment not 
merely on 100 tons, but on thousands of tons of 
peat during the whole of the last 12 months. He 
had expended his capital on it and received his re- 
muneration, and was ready to stake his character 
and fortune on the issue. He (Lord Ashley) wist- 
ed to add, that after the peat was cleared away, 
the soil beneath was absolutely saturated with am- | 
monia; and consequently, not only would the | 
country be enriched by the conversion of the peat | 
into valuable materials, but the soil itself would | 
afterwards be found in a far more cultivatable con- | 
dition. 

“ The introduction of steam navigation, railroads, 
agricultural chemistry, the application of the elec- 
tric fluid (itself unknown 200 years ago) to uses 
unimagined 20 years ago, and many other new 
applications of physical powers, afford pregnant 
proof of the inexhaustible resources of material 
nature.” 


The separation of these elements will not 

interfere, we imagine, with other useful ap- 
plications of the peat. A paper lately read 
before the Botanical Society of London indi- 
cates its pre-eminent qualities as an absorbent 
of moisture, and the active materials of ani- 
mal and vegetable manures. The peat, or the 
charcoal prepared from it, absorbs the noi- 
some smell while it retains the fertilizing ele- 
ments of the sewerage of cities. In this way, 
after the extraction of the valuable substances 
enumerated, we may hope fora large residuum 
suitable as a disinfectant of our cities, and a 
vehicle to convey their refuse back to the 
fields. This new source of wealth will be, 
we hope, advantageous to the people of Ire- 
land, and it must inealeulably increase the 
value of these masses wherever they occur. 
The Dismal Swamp partakes somewhat of | 
this nature, and they are found in almost 
every damp situation between the latitudes 
of 40° and 50° north. 
A tripie announcement will, we are 
confident, be hailed with pleasure by our 
readers—the immediate publication of Wick: 
incTon A.LusTon’s “Outlines and Sketches,” 
engraved by Cheney ; his writings, including 
his Lectures on Art, Poems, Aphorisms, &c., 
edited by R. H. Dana, jr., and a new and com- 
plete eaition of the “ Poems and Prose Writ- 
ings” of Ricnarp H. Dana, embracing the 
“Idle Man,” with several Essays and Reviews 
never before collected. 

—— The Chronotype states that the books 
to be sent to Paris in exchange for those pre- 
sented to the city by M. VarTEMarg, are now 
ready, and number some seven hundred 
works, nearly ali of them original American 
publications. The city of Paris, it is said, has 
fitted up a fine room in the Hotel de Ville, 
exclusively for American books thus pre- 














sented. Each state will have its aleove, with 


its name conspicuously inscribed above it. 
“The system,” adds the above journal, “ does 
not pertain simply to two countries. It is 
applicable to twenty, fifty, a hundred. And 
types once up, the printing of an additional 
copy of a work is a small cost, &e.” All this 
is matter of course, but the chief utility of M. 
Vattemare’s notable project will be the circu- 
lation of government documents printed for 
special purposes, which he has drawn out into 
a wide sphere of usefulness. Of the exchange 
of books, prints, &e., to be had for sale, the 
benefit is less obvious. It soon becomes 
equivalent to a purchase of them, and when it 
has reached this point the transfer had better 
take place through the regular trade in the 
usual way. Booksellers themselves formerly 
exchanged books till they found it was better, 
on the whole, to buy them of one another. 
The latter is the most just as well as eeonomi- 
eal course in the end. 

The introduction of the camel into the 
wesiern prairies as a means of transport for 
mails and for military pursuits is attracting 
some attention. The speculations thus far 
made are in favor of the employment of “the 
ship of the desert.” A notice of the investi- 
gation is promised in the next Patent Office 
Report. A writer in the Boston Daily Ad- 
verliser, Who advocates the measure, says: 
“the honor of the idea belongs to the 
Spaniards, who had imported some camels 
into Mexico shortly before the Revolution ; 
but they destroyed them at their retreat from 
the country, unwilling to leave the breed to 
the insurgents.” The qualities of the camel 
are so well known that we have only to con- 
sider the peculiarities of climate to judge of 
the feasibility of the enterprise. It could be 
readily tested. 

It is stated that, with the consent of 
the Navy Department, the original sketches 
and drawings of the late expedition to the 
Dead Sea and the river Jordan have been 
placed at the disposal of the guardian of the 
children of the late Lieut. Dale. An artist of 
high standing has been engaged since Novem- 
ber last, painting a Panorama of scenery in 
the East, aud wiih him the guardian has enter- 
ed into a written contract, giving to the former 
the use of the sketches and drawings, and 
securing for the orphans a portion of the 
proceeds of the exhibition of the Panorama, 
when complete. The surviving officers of the 
expedition will render all the assistance in 
their power, and endeavor, whenever called 
on, to give the artist as correct an idea as 
they can of the localities visited in their route. 

This is in accordance with the liberality of 
Lieut. Lynch, the profits of whose “ History of 
the Expedition” were generously assigned to 
the family of his friend, Lieut. Dale. 

—— Jacob Perkins, the mechanician, for- 
merly of the United States, died in London, 
July 30th, at the residence of his son, in Re- 
gent Square, at the advanced age of eighty- 
three. He was born in Newburyport, and 
passed the early part of his life in that town, 
from which he removed to Philadelphia in 
1815 or °16, aud from thence to England. 
When very young, he invented the machine 
for cutting and heading nails at one operation, 
and made the dies for striking the old Massa- 
chusetts cents, now seen Only in the cabinets 
of the curious. His various mechanical inven- 
tions and improvements of machinery are too 
numerous to particularize. Some of them 
were highly successful, and others less so. 
Among the former may be mentivned the pro- 
cess of engraving on steel, and that of trans- 
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ferring engravings from one steel plate to in the same manner as we did at college, when 


another, and thus multiplying them without 
number. His steam-gun exhibited much inge- 
nuity, but we believe has not been applied to 
any practical use. Mr. Perkins, if we remem- 
ber rightly, also made the first successful ex- 
periment which proved the compressibility of 
water.—Evening Post. 

Among the improvements at Niagara 
Falls, this season, is the erection of a tower at 
the chasm, about four miles from the village 
of the Falls. Upon its top is an observatory, 
and the panoramic view is said to be very ex- 
tensive and magnificent. By the aid of a 
glass, on a clear day, the city of ‘Toronto and 
the distant fields on the other side of Lake 
Ontario can be seen. Old Fort Niagara, and 
the sites of Fort George and Fort. Grey, are in 
view, and the location of many of the great 
battle grounds can be pointed out, and their 
relative position clearly ascertained. Includ- 
ed in this view, also, are the village of Niagara, 
in Canada; Lewiston Landing; Brock’s Mo- 
nument on Queenstown Heights, the observa- 
tories on the battle ground of Bridgewater, and 
the deep chasm of the Niagara stretching for 
mies away. 

Apropos to Mr. Kendall’s pleasant 
sketch of the “ Original Keeney,” the pioneer 
of cock-tails and sherry cobblers in the French 
Metropolis, the Paris correspondent of the 
Journal of Commerce introduces the maiden 
effort of a distinguished feuilletonist in the ac- 
complishment of his “ first julep :”—* Adolphe 
Adam is one of the most justly celebrated of 
French musical composers. He enriches the 
feuilleton of a very distinguished and able 
newspaper, L’Assemblée Nationale, with su- 
perlative critiques on the music and perform- 
ances of the two great opera-houses of Paris 
and the chief concerts. The namber of the 
24th inst. contains a highly interesting article 
from his pen, which he terminates with an ac- 
count of an adventure quite new to him—that 
of being fuddled unwittingly by an American 
mint julep. It is so pleasantly told that I offer 
you a translation, by which, moreover, your 
readers will learn how American ‘ mint julep’ 
is compounded in the French capital. 

“ There is a proverb which reproaches musi- 
cians with a love of drinking: 1 know none 
less justifiable for my own part, for | have the 
misfortune not to be able to take anything but 
water. Some days agoas I came out of the 
opera house, | walked along the Boulevard des 
aliens in a very tristful mood. The weather 
was lowering ; the pedestrians were few in 
numbers, and everything around me wore a 
melancholy aspect which agreed perfectly 
with my state of mind. I saw advertised at a 
coffee-house at the corner of the passage lead- 
ing to the opera, New American Drinks. 
Brillat-Savarin has taken this maxim for his 
motto in his Physiologie du Gout—‘ The dis- 
coverer of anything new to eat has done more 
for human happiness tuan the discoverer of a 
star.’ If a new dish is so precious, a new 
beverage must have a relative value, thought 
I; and curious to make the experiment, I en- 
tered the coffee-house. The bill of fare was 
handed me, which contained a list of forty or 
fifty preparations, of which Idid noteven know 
the names. I chose the first, called, I believe, 
‘ mint julep, and ina few moments they placed 
before me a large tumbler with yellowish 
brown liquid, wherein floated lumps of ice, 
small slices of orange, strawberries, raspber- 
ries, and some green leaves of which I could 
not divine the name. Inthe middle of this 








lass was a tube which reached the bottom, and 
y means of this the liquid is imbibed; much 


_we sucked an orange through a quill. ‘The 
glass tube is intended to preserve the teeth 
| from coming in contact with the frozen liquor. 

“This drink appeared to me excellent, as I 
swallowed it very leisurely ; I don’t know how 
| long it was before I finished. During the time, 
however, the clouds cleared off from the sun; 
the boulevards were filled with strollers, and 
the coffee-houses with customers. What was 
strange, too, everybody looked in good humor 
and satisfied. Several people came to me, and 
spoke of their business which they had just 
finished quite to their minds, and others of new 
undertakings which promised abundant suc- 
cess. I saw Nestor and Duponchel of the 
Grand Opera come in; I had left them in the 
morning quite disheartened with their present 
situation, and very anxious about the future. 
They now looked radiant with jov: ‘ Well,’ 
said they both together. ‘ Do you know weare 
going to reopen?’ ‘Why? have you received 
the government aid you asked?” ‘* Aid—oh no! 
we do not require it now; the yearly receipts 
of the Opera have risen like the funds at the 
Exchange, which are at 122 to-day. We shall 
coin money with your new opera and ballet.’ 

“T thought they were all mad, and tarned to 
my next neighbor fur explanation of this 
enigma. What was my astonishment, to find 
in this neighbor, Etienne Arago, whose flight 
and arrival in London I had heard of that 
morning! ‘* Unfortunate man!’ said I, ‘ what 
are you doing in this public place? I thought 
you were in England’ ‘ What am I doing?’ 
said he, calmly. ‘1 am waiting to read my 
piece at the Theatre Frangais, for I have given 
up politics and gone back to my authorship as 
before: I am better thus, and nobody is worse 
off” My surprise continued to increase; for, 
at this moment, a musical publisher, who had 
refused mea very small price for my last opera, 
came inand offered to purchase in advance my 
opera and ballet which had not yet been repre- 
sented. The price he put upon it was so enor- 
mous, that I sprang up with astonishment. I 
probably struck my head against some ob- 
stacle that I did not observe; I felt a severe 
shock, and found myself * * * in my bed- 
room, stretched, all dressed, on my bed, and not 
able to explain what had happened. On ring- 
ing my beil, I saw the face of the negress who 
serves meas faciotum, and who, with my grey- 
hound, constitutes all of my household. She 
told me that one of my friends had brought me 
home, put me on the bed, and told her not to be 
frightened about me, for that, after a few hours’ 
sleep, I should be perfectly well. I saw my 
friend in the evening, and all was explained to 
me. The moral of the history is, that Ameri- 
can drinks are excellent, but they have the in- 
ernvenience of making one /ipsy very easily, 
if one is not accustomed to them. After all, 
perhaps, | am an exception, and am be yet a 
sufficient! republican to support the grog- 
shops thet the Republic of the New World 
sends to us.” 





(From the Newark Sentinel.} 
TREES. 


You may be disposed to think, Mr. Editor, that 
after the papers which you kindly published 
some years ago, on Civic and Rural Decora- 
tion, | can have very little more to say on the 
subject of Trees. Yet the older 1 grow, the 
more I feel interested for posterity, and desire 
my sons and grandsons to have abundance of 
shade. The jests about the tree-less condition 
of Scotland have gone on for so many years, 
that if Dr. Johnson could return and renew his 





tour, he would tind umbrageous plantations on 





[Sept. g 





every hand: indeed the very best 
transplantin 

Scotland. D 
when he sailed up the Delaware, 
in this country, he was at every 


mature trees comes to us 
r. Witherspoon used to 


—.. 
Method of 
from 
Say, that 


on his arriya| 


to ask what nobleman’s seat he was looking 
at; soaccustomed was he to associate a gry, 
with wealth and artificial plantation. Dread, 
ful havoc has, however, been made in tens 
forests during the last century; and even the 
trees around old mansions have, upon a chanse 
of owners, been barbarously hewn down, ~ 


It was my lot to live several years jn ; 
neighborhood of the eccentric and elo 
John Randolph of Roanoke ; and [ often 


the remark made, that he would 
even any lopping or trimming of 
He used to say, in reference to the 


he 
quent 
heard 
not allow 
his trees, 
connexion 


between aristocracy and “ancestral trees.” 
“Any upstart can build a fine house, but ho 


cannot build the old oaks.” In 


that same 


county I was most familiar with a spot, settlo4 
by a retired officer of the Revolution, tat pow 
dismantled, and occupied by an oversedr: yoy 
four matchless oaks still tower above the ruins, 
and there are the remains of four rows of 
catalpa trees, which once extended nearly half 


a mile. 


When I lived there, it was a pleasant 


thought that my honored father had lived there 
also, and had enjoyed the same shade thirty 
years before : how sacred then must be the as. 
sociations of one who walks among trees 
which have sheltered his forefathers for centy. 


ries! Are we to give up all such 


fancies at 


the beck of communists and red republicans } 

Trees have figured in literature, and struck 
their roots deep in the poetry of all ages. 
Although a taste for the picturesque does not 
characterize the ancients, and there is little 
description of natural scenery in their prose. 
works, yet we find exceptions in regard to 


trees. 


One remarkable instance will promptly 


occur to all classical scholars: it is the famous 
platanus, in the shade of which Socrates kept 


his place while he discoursed, 


constantly 


moving from the sun; it is mentioned both by 


Plato and Cicero,* 


The choral allusions to 


groves, in Greek tragedy, are also familiar. 
The Latin word lucus carried religious asso- 
ciations which belonged to no other term, and 
was shadowy with such imaginations as hover 


over Virgil’s line, 


Et caligantem nigra formidine lucum. 


These superstitions were jounded oun na- 
tural sentiment; as he may understand who 
will recall some twilight hour, when he found 
himself musing and gazing into the recesses 
of a dark ancient tree, till overtaken by night. 
The poet is one who can unfold the Hercula- 
nean papyrus of such thoughts, and decipher 
the hieroglyphic of imagination, and translate 
the vagueness of these inklings into the idiom 


of common life. 


Perhaps it has never been 


more completely done, than by Wordsworth, in 


the Yew TREEs: 


“A pillar'd shade, 


Upon whose grassless floor of red-brown hue, 
By sheddings from the pining umbrage tinged 


Perennially—beneath whose sable roof 


Of boughs, as if for festal purpose decked 


With anrejoicing berries ghostly Shapes 


May meet at noontide—Fear and trembling Hope, 
Silence and Foresight—Death the Skeleton 


And time the Shadow,”"—etc. 


I wish attention were more frequently drawn, 


by parents and other educators, to 
duality of great trees, which have 


the indivi- 
each their 


physiognomy, as much as so many men. _ 
aad we = A the character, in these linea- 
ments of trunk and boughs and “ shadowing 


—_—_—_—— 





* Plat. Phaedr., Cic. de Orat. I. 17. 
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» (a noble old English word, for which 
oo ees should read the 
impressions of spring tides, of droughts, and 
of tempests. An old tree is an old friend, and 
we do well to take pains that our sons may 
hereafter love its very wrinkles. The tree of 
the park or pleasaunce, and the tree of the 
forest, are as different as the old knotty, 

narled, unmovable baron, and the alert, 
Se % thriving, average dweller in cities. 
The same reasons operate in both cases. Cha- 
racter becomes more inspissated, juicy, full of 
tannin and fibrin, where there has been elbow- 
room for the mighty branches to wrestle with 
the winds. Look ut an “old field” of the 
South, in which a thousand young pines have 
sprung up spontaneously, side by side, and you 
are instantly reminded of a boarding school of 
sweet young ladies ; the same name would do 
for all. On the other hand, I do know a soli- 
tary tree, fit for Druids and predominating 
over a waste meadow, which is so reverend in 
its eloquence that it preaches a sermon to me 
whenever I pass or contemplate it. “ Those 
mossed trees, that have outlived the eagles,” 
should covenant with us to leave something of 
their kind for our descendants. 

Of the ways and means of planting, and of 
woodcraft in general, | know as little as other 
idle, pragmatic speculators: I admire and 
love the poem that I cannot make. But I 
heartily honor those of my accomplished coun- 
trymen who are wrting on this subject, and 
stimulating we te to care for trees. The 
inhabitants of Newark have a standing, living 
pledge of the superior taste possessed by their 
elders, in the elms of their beautiful parks ; 
and the absence of such mementos in New 
York is only another token left by the axe of 
Mammon on our utilitarian city. I remember 
to have pansed on crossing a certain ferry of 
the Roanoke, near the mansion of the late Sir 
Peyton Skipwith, and inwardly to have thanked 
the considerate love which spared on the fur- 
ther bank a clump of picturesque and gigan- 
tic trees, the sight and shadow of which were 
refreshing after a wearisome day’s journey. 
Plant or preserve a lordly tree by the wayside, 
and you secure what is “a joy for ever:” the 
deed may be as benign as the “cup of cold 
water.” The oaks of the Old Testament have 
a brood of recollections nestling in their fo- 
liage; the oak of Jacob, the ps | of the Law, 
the oak of Rebekah, the angel’s oak, the oaks 
of Saul, of Abimelech, of Absalom, and of 
Bashan—Gen. xxxv. 4, 8; Josh. xxiv. 26; 
Judges vi, 11; Judges ix.6; 2 Sam. xviii. 9; 
1 Chron. x. 12; Zech. xi. 12; Isaiah ii. 13. 
What elegiac meaning in “the oak of weep- 
ing!” Burckhardt found thick oaks remainiug 
in the hills of Gilead and Bashan, and Lord 
Lindsay makes frequent mention of the oaks 
of Palestine. These verily were to the He- 
brews what Prometheus, in Zschylus, calls 
“accosting oaks” (Prom. Vinct. 831). Nor 
is there anything void of reason which so ad- 
dresses the imagination,as a venerable tree. 
Such power and stability, joined to such vicis- 
situde of garb and flexibility of member; such 
gravity, such lightness ; such fearful brandish- 
ing of arms, yet such shade in heat, smiles in 
sunshine, tears in dew; such a world of 
summer leaves, and such nakedness in winter. 

ndscape painting, an art of -nodern times, 
one of the few in which we exceed the an- 
cients, and one which is making daily ad- 
vances, has led to a new study of the physi- 
ognomy of trees, and the discernment of 
differences, not merely generic or specific, but 


~~... 





* Ezekiel xxxi. 3. 





particular. ‘The day was when the painter in- | 
vented his tree, and hence it eluded all botanic 
laws ; but a tree of Cole or Durand has not | 
only a face of its own, but an expression in its 
countenance. Sketchers know this, and have 
their port-crayon always ready to snatch the 
flitting glance, just as the portrait painter 
seizes on a happy cast of his sitter’s face. 
But the most aflectionate study of trees must 
be of those which one has planted: it is a 
pleasure I cannot enjoy, for my pinfold would 
not contain more than one, and that not a live- 
oak, plane, or cedar of Lebanon, but some puny 
nursling—a morus or an ailanthus. 
C#SARIENSIS. 


HOME, 


** Thou, whose every hour 

Is spent in Home’s green bower, 
Where love, like golden fruit o’erhanging grows— 

Where friends to thy soul sweet, 

United, circling meet— 
Ag lapping leaves that form the entire rose— 
Thank thy God well! soon from this joy thy day 

Passes away. 


“ Thou, at whose household fire 
Still sits thine aged sire— 
An Angel guest, with lore as those of old— 
Make thy young children’s care 
That crown of hoary hair, 
Which the calin heavens love as they behold ! 
Soon, soon the glory of that sunset ray 
Passes away. 


“ Thou, from whose household nooks 
Peep forth gay, gleaming looks, 
‘Those ‘fairy-heads’ shot up from opening flowers. 
With wondrous perfume filled— 
The fresh, the undistilled, 
The overflowing bliss that childhood showers— 
Praise Him who gave, and at whose word their stay 
Passes away. 


“ Thou, with another heart 

United, though apart, 
As two close stars that miogling shine but one— 

Whose pleasant pithway lies 

*Neath tender, watchful eyes, 
Where love shines clearer than the morning sun— 
Praise God for life that in such soft array 

Passes away. 


“ More—imore—thou hast yet more! 

These, thy heart's treasured store, 
Transferred to heaven, may win immortal birth— 

With radiant seraphs there 

May tune ambrosial air 
To ever glorying hymns of praise-—while earth, 
Like lingering music from some harper grey, 

Passes away.” 





POVERTY AND RICHES. 

That which the wise man prayed for of God, 
in Ecclesiastes—to give him neither poverty nor 
riches—is as much to be desired in conversation 
and business, to have nothing to do with men who 
are very rich or very poor; for the one sort are 
commonly insolent and proud, and the other 
mean and contemptible ; and those that are be- 
tween both, are commonly the most agreeable.— 
Butler's “ Thoughts.” 

How to Bear It1i-narurep Criticism.—The 
main comfort under injurious comments of any 
kind is to look at them fairly, accept them as an 
evil, and calculate the extent of the mischief. 
These injurious comments seldom blacken all 
creation for you. A humorous friend of mine who 
suffered some time ago under a severe article in 
the first newspaper in the world, tells me that it 
was a very painful sensation for the first day, and 
that he thought all eyes were upon him (he being a 
retired, quiet, fastidious person), but going into his 
nursery and finding his children were the same to 
him as usual, and then walking out with his dogs, 
and observing that they frolicked about him as they 
were wont to do, he began to discover that there 
was happily a public very near and dear to him, in 
which even the articles of the Times could make 
no impression. The next day my poor friend, who 
by the way was firmly convinced that he was right 
in the matter in controversy, had become quite him- 
self again. Indeed he snapped his fingers at the 
leading articles, and said he wished people would 
write more of them against him.—Friends in 
Council. 


-_ ier be 
. pacen : a: 
Publishers’ Circular. ; 
: _ LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. te 
Govrit, Vinert & Co., 289 Broadway, have saat 
nearly ready “ Musie is Contagious,’ painted by ie iy: 
H. 8. Mount, drawn on stone by Leon Noél in nite: | 
Paris. This is intended to form a companion pic- bats ie 
ture to that popular print, “The Power of Music.” ary 


The Works of Bishop England will be issued 
early in October, in 5 vols. royal 8vo., from the 


t ? a] 
press of John Murphy & Co., 178 Market Street, Bass 4 
Baltimore. Fala eae 
Messrs. Harrer have just published “ Morn- y % 
ings among the Jesuits of Rome ;” being Conver- a fg 
sations held with certain Jesuits on the subject of aca 
Religion in the City of Rome. They have now ek 


ready a Descriptive Catalogue, which may be had 
gratis. 


The Appietons are preparing for publication a re. . 

“ Dictionary of Machines, Mechanics, Engine Rebs ei 
Work, and Engineering,” edited by Oliver Byme. my 

LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM ab ; 

THE 28TH OF JULY TO THE 14TH AUGUST. br 
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Bell (R.)—Wayside Pictures through France, Belgiuin, 4,4 
and Holland. By Robert Bell. 8vo. pp. 470, cloth, Ids. : 
Blanc’s (Louis) Monthly Review; the New World of & 
Polities, Arts, Literature, and Sciences ; published under + 
Louis Blanc’s immediate inspection, and edited by F. R. ie 
Frehonnais. No. 1, 8vo.swd. ls. Bowlby (H. B.)—The pbs 
Resurrection of the Flesh ; Seven Lectures on the Fif- - ; 
teenth Chapter of the former Epistle to the Corinthians. he 
By Henry Bond Bowlby, M A. 8vo. pp. 120, boards, 5s. ey 
Brown (J. B.)—Studies of First Priuciples. ty James ¥ 
Baldwin Brown. With a Preface by the Rev. Thomas 4 
Binney. 12mo. pp. 108, cl. Is. 6d, Callaway (T.)—A . 
Dissertation upon Dislocations and Fractures of the Clavi- % 
cle and Shoulder Joint ; being the Jacksonian Prize Essay i Loh 8 
for 1849. By Thomas Callaway. 8vo. pp. 186, cloth, 7s. 
Chalmers (T.)—Posthumous Works of the Rev. Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. Wm. Hanna, ; 
LL.D. Vol. 8, 8vo. pp. 500, cl. 10s. Gd. Channing (W! mis 
E. )—People’s Edition of the Entire Works of W. E. oe 
Channing. Published under the care of the Rev. R. E. B. oy 
Maclellan. New edit. 2 vols. 8vo0. pp. 1236, cloth, 8s. 
Colquhoun (J.)\—Rocks and Rivers; or, Highland Wan- 
derings over Crag and Conel, Flood and Fell. By John PS 
Colquboun. Post 8vo. pp. 190, cloth, 63. 6d. Cunninghame 4 
(W.)—The Certain Truth, the Science, and the Authority D te 
of the Scripturat Chronology. By William Cunninghame, ‘ 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 400, cl, 12s. Fox (W. J.)—On the Religious 
Ideas. By William Johnson Fox. 8vo. pp. 250. cl. 108. 6d. 
Friediaender (C. M.;—Chronology of General History, for 
the use of Schools and Colleges. By Dr. C. M. Friediaen- 
der. Translated from the French by John Chambers, 
Esq. }2mo, pp. 116, cl. 3s, Grotius—Hugo Grotius de 
Veritate Religionis Christiane. New edition, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Illustrations, for the useof Students. By 
the Rev. J. E. Middleton. 12mo. pp. 252, ef. 6s. Haller 
(Albert V.)—The Moderate Monarchy, or Principles of the 
British Constitution described in a Narrative of the Life a 
and Maxims of Altred the Great and his Counsellors, BY iS 
from the German of Albert V. Halier. To which ure 
added Notes and Commentaries on the Present State of the 
British Constitution, By Francis Steinitz. 8vo. pp. 372, 
bound, 10s. 6d. Harben (H.)—The Weight Calculator ; 
being a Series of Tables upon a new and comprehensive 
plan, exhibiting at one Reference the exact Value of any aes ut 
Weight from 1 Ib. to 15 tons, at 300 Progressive Rates, mS 
from One Penny to 168 shillings per cwt., and containing wit eh 
186,000 Direct Answers, &c. By Henry Harben. Royal ha 
8vo. pp. 608, half bound, 25s. _Hofland (B.)—The Life and 
Literary Remains of Barbara Hofland. By Thomas Ram- 
say. !2mo, pp. 240, cloth, 6s. Hursthouse (C.)—An Ac- 
count of the Settlement of New Plymouth in New Zea- 
land, from Persona! Observation during a Residence there 
of Five Years. By Charles Hursthouse, Jun. Post 8vo. 4 
pp. 176, with a plan and views, cl. 5s. James's (G. P. R.) : 
Works, Vol. 21. Castelneau, or the Ancient Regime: a 5 
Tale. By G. P. R. James, Esq. 8vo, pp. 392. cloth, &s. F 
Johns (C. A )—The Forest Treesof Britain’ By the Rev. 

Cc. A. Johns, B.A. 2 vols. Vol 2. Fep 8vo. pp. 460, cloth. 
4s. Leonie Vermont; a Story of the PresentTime. By 
the Author of “ Mildred Vernon.” 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 
960, cl. 31s. 6d. Lucian (Selections from), appointed to 
be read for the Hilary Examination of Junior Freshmen at 
Trinity College, Dublin; with English Notes. Imo. 
Dablin, pp. 186, 5s. Mansfield (C. B.)—Benzole, its Natore 
and Utility, by Chas. B. Mansfield, M.A. 8vo. pp. 48, Is. 6d. 3 
M’Killop (H. F.)—Reminiscences of Twelve Months* 
Service in New Zealand as a Midshipman during the 
Jate Disturbances in that roe By Lieat. H. F. M’Kil- 
lop. 12mo. pp. 284, cl. 7s. 6d. Niebuhr (B. G.)—Lectures 
on the History of Rome, from the Earliest ‘Time to the 
Fall of the Western Empire. By 8.G. Niebuhr, Edited 
by Dr. Leonhard Schmitz. 2d edit. 3 vols. 8vo, pp. 1504, 
cloth, 248, Pepys (8.)—Diary and Correspondence o 
Samuel Pepys, F.R.S., Secretary to the Admiralty in the 


Reigns of Charles tl.and James II. Edited Uy bass Bray - , 
brooke. Vol. 5, post 8vo. pp. 566, cloth, 10s. 6d. Pope F 
revised 7 


(A )—The Poetical Works of Alexander wag de 
and arranged expressly for the use of Young People. By 
William Charles Macready. 1I2mo. pp. 416, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Sims (R.) —An Index tothe Pedigrees and Arms contained 
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in the Heralds, Visitetions, and other Genealogical MSS. 
in the British Museum. By R. Sims, 8vo. pp. 336, cloth, 
15s. 


LAW REPORTS. 


Chancery Cases (Hall and Twell). Vol. 1, Part 2, &s. 

Ecclesisatical and Maritime Courts, Notes of Cases. 
Vol. 6, Part 19, and Vol. 7, Part 1, together, 5s. 

Ratitwey Cases (Oliver Beavan, and Letroy). Vol. 5, 
Part 3, 12s. 

Scotch Appeal Cases (Bell's). Vol. 6, Part 4, 7s. 

Vice-Chancellor’s Court (Simons). Vol. 16, Part 2, 9s. 


TO THE FRIENDS OF THE LITERARY 
WORLD. 

Tue Lirerary Worn having now successfully passed 
that period in the history of all enterprises of the kind 
when permanent existence is a matter of doubt, and being 
now securely established in its third year, on a firm 
foundation, is in a condition satisfactorily to appeal to its 
friends for their aid in still further enlarging its scope and 
resources. It has been the object of the proprietors from 
the beginning to establish a journal which should steadily 
and fully reflect the interests of the reading public; and 
these interests they trust have not been neglected. The 
literature of the day has been largely presented in the 
journal, It has served as a medium between the book 
trade and the public as an organ of intelligence, and be- 
tween publishers themselves as a vehicle fur announce- 
ments. Its usefulness in this direction may be still further 
extended by a slight co-operation with its publishers on 
the part of the trade, 

Asa Journal for the reader of variety and interest, the 
promises made from time to time have, it is believed, at 
least been kept There have been constant new accessions 
to its columns in various series of Original Papers. The 
quantity of matter has been increased—and it is the desire 
of the publishers to announce a permanent enlargement of 
the number of pages. The size of the pages will always be 
maintained the same, this being pronounced every way 
convenient, and securing the utmost elegance of typogra- 
phy to be attained in a newspaper. 

A litte timely exertion on the purtof those interested in 
the prosperity of this undertaking will secure these and 
other improvements. We desire to iccrease the number 
of agencies for the Literary World, and appeal to atu 
BooKseLLERS, AND TO ANY OF OUR SusscRiseRs Who may 
have the will and opportunity, to act as agents in the 
procaring of subscriptions. ‘To any such we shall be 
happy to furnish specimen numbers gratis for circulation, 
to be sent free by us by post or otherwise, and to allow all 
usual commissions on new subscriptions. As an induce- 
ment to agents, 

Five copies will be muiled to one address for $i2 
Ten, . ° . ° . : ° 20 
Payment in all cases to be made punctually in advance. 

(ce As the bills of the current year will be forwarded 
to our subscribers daring the next month they will 
greatly oblige us by a prompt attention in remitting by post 
the small amount individually due, and prevent the 


needless delay and expense of a collection through other 
channels. 

Kr-The dissemination of Literary Intelligence being a 
leading object of the Literary World, we shall be obliged 
to any friend in any part of the country who will furnish 
us by letter with information within the scupe of this 
Journal. Various local interests of Literature, Education, 
&c., may thus be advantageously served. 


pr All Communications to the Literary World to be 
addressed to 
E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors Literary World, 
157 Broadway, New York. 
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TO PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
tz” A person of considerable bibliographical know- 
ledge and experience in literary matters, who is thoroughly 
conversant with the details of the Book and Publishing 
business of this city, is desirous of obtaining some literary 
or other engagement, to which he might devote the after 
part of the day ; his present duties, connected with the 
press, merely occupying the forenoon ‘The inspection 
and revision of MSS. for publication, or any such collate- 
ral services, he could with confidence undertake, having 
been accustomed to the routine of such pursuits for some 
years, in one of the first literary establishments in the 
country. Terms moderate; a respectable occupation 
being the principal object of the advertiser. Please ad- 
dress A. B., at this office. 38 


Forl1ls50. 

PUBLISHED BY 
LEAVITT & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 

THE GEM OF THE SEASON. 


16 Engravings. 
Edited by N. P. WILLIS. 
THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE. 
Forty-8ix superb colored Plates. 
Edited by JOHN KEESE. 
THE KEEPSAKE. 
12 colored Plates. 48mo., full gilt. 
By Mrs. E. OAKES SMITH. 
A FATHER'S PRESENT. 
A MOTHER'S PRESENT. 
THE CHILD'S KEEPSAKE. \ 


LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
With 12 colored Plates. 


LEAVITT & COMPANY beg the attention of the 
Trade to their list of Gitt Books for 1850, believing that 
they will be found to be the most attractive and valuable 
books of this class published. 


THE GEM OF THE SEASON: 
WITH 16 ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS. 
EDITED BY 
N. PARKER WILLIS, 


An elegant Royal Octavo Volume, surpassing all those of 
former years. 

The Embellishments are numerous and beautiful, and 
the “ Contents” present an «array of Literary talent un- 
equalled. The names of Fanny Forester, Wm. C. Bry- 
ant, L. Maria Child, J. Penimore Cooper, Mrs. Sigourney. 
Miss ©. M. Sedgwick, Fitz-Greene Halleck, Anne C. 
Lynch, &c., &c., together with that of the popular and 
gifted Editor, torm a passport to the favor of the public, 
which we hope the Trade will not fail to appreciate. 


THE FLORAL KEEPSAKE. 
Edited by JOHN KEESE. 
WITH FORTY-SIX SPLENDID COLORED ENGRAVINGS. 


The “ Floral Keepsake” is a new claimant to the kind 
efforts of the Trade, and the taste of the Public. It con- 
tains Forty-Six splendid colored Engravings of Flowers 
and Fruits, and a graphic Letterpress embodying the 
Trath, Sentiment, and Poetry of Fiowers. It cannot fail 
to be a most acceptable “‘ Keepsake” to all who appre- 
ciate tasteful literature, and who cherish a fondness for 
nature's truest gems. a25 


Elegant 48mo 
volumes, 


Now Ready. 





Hume's History. of England, 


BOSTON LIBRARY EDITION, 
Uniform with Macaulay, same price and style. 


62 Cents per Volume. 


Containing the History of England, from the 
Invasion of Julius Cesar to the Abdi- 
cation of James II. 


By DAVID HUME, Esa. 

A New Edition, with the Author's last Corrections and 
Improvements ; to which is prefixed a Short Account of 
his Life, Written by Himself, and a fine Portrait of the 
Author. To be completed in 6 volumes, and issued in 
uniform style with the Boston Library Edition of Macau- 
lay’s History, forming the cheapest and most readable 
edition now extant, and at a price within the means of all; 
and is believed to be the highest attainment in the art of 
producing GOOD BOOKS, well printed, substantially 
bound, at Low prices, of which the world has heretofore 
furnished an example. 

The Second Volume will be published on the 20th of 
August, and the other Volumes will be issued Monthly 
until the work is completed. A liberal discount made to 
the Trade. Orders solicited. 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
110 WasHIneGTon sTREST, 
BOSTON. 


~ ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER 
122 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 


ad4tf 








‘ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS [GREAT REDUCTION IN THE 





a 


The Book of Common Prayer, 


D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, 


Have just published New Editions of the Boo, 
PRAYER, from new Stereotype plates, carefully eet 
from the late standard. While their editions have \,.. 
long celebrated for the accuracy and beauty of the 
graphy, they believe the present editions POSBE8s stipering 
excel ence in every respect. They are illustrated = 
heretofore with the exquisite designs of Overbeck, engry we 
on steel, and illuminated title pages, not found pm 
other editions. 

They have recent! 
morocco, stamped a 





thy 
bound a new style of 
bevelled 32mo. ee. which att 
offer as low as $1. And the 18mo. size, sime style at 
$125. Ail the other styles and sizes constituting even, 
variety of the Prayer Book they have reduced tw neatiy 
one half of the former prices. They trust by this means 
to prevent the circulation of inferior editions. Tie trade 
and the public are invited to examine their large assort- 
ment before purchasing elsewhere, 





Just Ready—Gratis. 
APPLETON’S 


Various Catalogues 
OF THEIR STOCK OF BOOKS 
(With the Prices Appended.) 


Embracing 


Works on Science and Art, 


Including Agriculture, Gardening, Architecture, Byjjq- 
ing, Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Chemisiry, Geo- 
logy, Mineralogy, Natural History, Mathematics, Naya 
and Military, Painting, &c., &c. 

Il. 


Works on Miscellaneous Subjects, 


Including Atlases, Chess, Greek and Latin Classics 
(inciuding translations), Heraldry, Genealogy, History 
and Biography, Hlastrated Works, Languages Ancient and 
Modern, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Miscellaneous, 
Novels and Tales, Poetry and the Drama, Political 
Economy, Commerce, Voyages and Travels, &c., &c. 

MI, 


Episcopal Works. 


Including Divinity, Ecclesiastical History, the Liturgy of 
the Church, Scripture Commentary, Devotional Treatises, 
&c., &c. 


Works in Various Department 
of Literature. 


PUBLISHED BY APPLETON & Co. 

Any person desiring either of the above lists separate 
ly, or the whole together, can be supplied by forwarding 
his addressor appyins personally to the publishers, 20 
Broadway, New York. 


New Mechanical Work. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 200 Broadway, 


Are preparing for publication a DICTIONARY OF 
MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE WORK AN) 
ENGINEERING, designed for Practical Working men, 404 
those intended for the Engineering profession. Edited by 
Oliver Byrne, formerly Professor of Mathematics, College 
of Civil Engineers, London, author of “ ‘The Calculus of 
Form,” &c. To be completed in about 30 Nos. price 
cents each. 

‘This work will contain, in a condensed form, all thet is 
truly valuable for reference and for study, and emb dy 
works, which, from their high price, remain almost sealed 
books to the working engineer and apprentice. 

Every useful and new improvement will be amply 
treated of, and placed before the working man in a pric 
tical, and hence in a useful form. The style in which 
this work will be written and illustrated, may be con 
sidered eminently calculuted to mature the abilities of tha! 
numerous and ingenious class pointed out by the phrase, 
* Working Men.” 

It is confidently hoped that the working Engineers of the 
United States of America will avail themselves of the op 
portunity and assist the publishers in producing this work, 
by which they are assured that the advancement o 





mechanical Engineering will be in a manner 
creditable to the land uf Washington, Fulton, and West. 
Practical men are invited to forward and con 


tributions, that may enhance the character of the work, of 
develope the art of the American Engineer or Machinist. 
All communications or contributions to be forwarded \ 
the publishers. 
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~  §CHOOL BOOKS. 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


ve for Sale, the following Valuable and 
pebitl, omasd Works, for. Schools and Colleges. 


Schmitz and Zumpl’s Classical Series. 
CONTAINING 
c. J. CHSARIS DE BELLO GALLICO 
. COMMENTARII. 
With a Map, neice. Lenape and Geographical 


In one 18mo. volume. Price 50 cts. 


Pp. VIRGILII MARONIS CARMINA. 
With Notes, Introduction, &c., &c. 
In one 1@mo. vol. Price 75 cts, 
c. C. SALLUSTIIZ BELLUM CATILINA- 
RIUM er JUGURTHINUM. 
With a Map, Notes, Introductions, &c., &c. 
In one 18mo. vol. Price 50 cts. 
SCHMITZ’S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN 
LANGUAGE. 
fin one 18mo. vol. half bound. Price 60 cts. 


Q. CURTIL RUFI DE GESTIS ALEXAN- 
DRI MAGNI 
LIBRI QUI SUPERSUNT VIII. 
With Map, Notes, Introduction, &c. (Just ready.) 


M. TULLIL CICERONIS ORATIONES 
SELECT. 
In one 18mo. vol. (Nearly ready ) 


SCHMITZ’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LATIN GRAMMAR. 
In one 18mo. volume. (Nearly ready.) 
Bolmar’s French Series. 
CONTAINING 
COLLOQUIAL PHRASES. 
1 vol. 18mo. 


AVENTURES DE TELEMAQUE. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


KEY TO THE FIRST EIGHT BOOKS OF 
« TELEMAQUE.” 
1 vol. 12mo. 


PERRIN’S FABLES. 
1 vol, 2mo. 


BOOK OF THE FRENCH VERBS. 
1 vol. 12mv. 
BREWSTER’S ELEMENTS OF OPTICS. 
1 vol. 12mo., half bound, with many Woodcuts. 


HERSCHEL’S TREATISE ON ASTRO- 
NOMY. 
1 vol. 12mo. half bound, with Plates and Cuts. 


BIRD'S ELEMENTS OF NATURAL PHI- 
LOSOPHY. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth or sheep, with 372 Woodcuts. 


MULLER’S PHYSICS AND METEORO- 
LOG 


» 
1 vol. 8vo., with [50 Woodceuts and Two colored Plates. 
ARNOT’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 
1 vol. 8vo., with many Woodcuts. 


SHAW’S OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITE- 
RATURE. 
] vol. [2mo., extra cloth. 
SOMERVILLE’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
1 vol. 12mo., extra cloth. 


WHITE'S ELEMENTS OF UNIVERSAL 
HISTORY. 
1 vol. 12mo., half bound. 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT ATLAS. 
1 vol. 8vo. with colored Maps. 


BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
1 vol. 12mo. half bound. 


FOWNE’S CHEMISTRY FOR STUDENTS. 
1 vol. 12mo0., many Cuts. 


JUST READY. 
HERSCHEL'S 
OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 


} sol small 8vo., with Six Piates and many Woodcuts. 


Just published No 1 of the ucriedh Edition of 
Eliza Cook’s Journal, 


A weekly miscellany of light and elegant literature, ocen- 
pying 32 columns with matter entirely original ; no 
udvsrtiseme nts, 


Epvirep sy ELIZA COOK, 
The justly celebrated English Poetess. 


Published at 80 Nassau Street, New York, and to be had 
of every Bookseller. Price 3 cts. 


Cy Carriers and travelling Agents wanted. 88 It 
. ’ . 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 

T E Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 

Trade tothe above charming French Juvenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having passed through a great 
many editions in a very short period. 

He would also invite the'r attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four parts, which is rapidly gaining 
favor and is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; itis particularly valuable in Boarding 


Schools. HENRY LONGSTRETH, | 
Schoo! Book Depository, 347 Market street, | 
my 12 PHILADELPHIA. 





BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 





Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 


Bookstore, 

ONTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two | 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
Juable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 


American History, etc. ; 


Prices. 
Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
executed. je9 6m 





LACON. 
A new Edition, royal 8vo. $2; and 12mo. $1 25. 


PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF | 
THE SOUL. $1 25. 


DENTON’S EARLY HISTORY OF NEW 


YORK. 1670. $1. 


Published and for sale by 
al8 W. GOWANS, 178 Fulton st. 


New Book by Dr. Vinet. 


This Day Published. 

GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., Author 
of * Vital Christianity,” with an Introduction by Robt. 
Baird, D.D. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF 
Bible Evidence for the People. By John Cumming, 
D D., with an Introduction by Hon. Theodore Freling- 


huysen. 
PETERS ON BAPTISM. 
RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE, 


THE PEARL OF DAYS. 
REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wm. 


jel6tf — M. W. DODD, Brick Chareh Chapel. 
Articles of Stationery, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & C0., 


Corner of Fourth and Race sts., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 
its construction, and not liable te get out of order. 


It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 
quently uniform in color and consistency. 


M. S. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 
in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 

{t being entirely different in form from any now in use, 
it is peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting: 
Houses, and Schools. 

A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 
prices of the above. jelétt 














in all Languages, French, | 
Spanish, German, Italian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc.; | ers, 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low | 


By C. C. Corton. 


——— sa —_ 


HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’'S 


NEW MUSIC BOOK. 
The Mendelssohn Collection; 


oR, 
HASTINGS AND BRADBURY’S THIRD BOOK OF 
PSALMODY. 

Containing Original Music and Selections from 
the best European and American Composers. 
Consisting of 
TUNES, ANTHEMS, MOTETS, INTROITS, SENTENCES, 
AND CHANTS: 


With an Appendix of the most approved Standard Church 
Tunes, for Congregational Singing 


By THOMAS HASTINGS AND WM. B. BRADBURY. 


We think we can assure the lovers of Sacred Music 
that such a collection of choice gems has never before 
been presented for their inspection and gratification. The 
book contains 400 pages ; the last 50 pages being devoted 
exclusively to a selection of the choicest and most ap- 
proved Standard Congregational Tunes in the various 
metres, leaving the body of the book to be occupied wholly 
with original and selected matter from the best source, 
much of which was composed, arranged, or selected by 
Mr. Bradbury during his late residence in Germany. The 
Menpetssonn Coutvecttion is printed on superior paper, 
and notwithstanding the quantity and superior quality of 


| the matter contained in it, is afforded at the same price as 
| music books of the ordinary size. 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, | Teachers and Leaders of Choirs will be furnished with 


single copies for examination for fifty cents by the Publish- 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
199 Broadway, New York. 
NOTE—To true Txape.—The Mendelssohn Collection 
is not Traded. The price to Booksellers is $52 50 per 100, 
6 months, and $59 per 100,cash. $7 per dozen for any 
number less than 100 copies. There wil! be no deviation 
from these tertns. a5 3t 


16 SPRUCE STREET. 





J. T. CROWELL & CO. 


(Successors to John Windt), 
Continue to execute every Description of 


Job Printing, 
IN THE NEATEST MANNER, AT SHORT NOTICE, 


AT THE 


VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


CARDS, BILL HEADS, & CIRCULARS, 


Neatly Printed, cheaper than at any other Esta- 
blishment in the City. 


Publishers of Pictorial Works are respectfully informed 
that J. T.C. & Co. continue the business of 


WOODCUT PRINTING 


At reduced rates. 
au25 tf 


To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 


From London. 

EG toinform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 

pared to execute any description of work in the 

above line ina first-rate manner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 

LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
86 Broadway, N. Y., 
d9 tf Opposite 7vinity Church. 


J. K. FISHER, 
Historical and Portrait Painter, 














179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 
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NEW BOOK FOR YOUNG 


a a ee 


SIMPLE 


WHICH 


PONLOV LOL OOP OD ON OO ET 


FA 


ILLUSTRATED. 
MRS. 


Contents. 


Spices, 

The Cow, 
The Pig, 
Poultry, 
Fieh, 
Sheil- Fish. 

FURNITURE. 
Dishes, 
Iron, 
Mechanics, 
The Farmer, 


BY 


THE WANTS OF MAN, 
Materials. 
CLOTHING. 
Wool, 
Sheep, 
Cotton 


Colors. 
LIGHT. 

Oil and Candles. 
FOOD. 

Grain, 

Straw, 

Grass, 

The Potatoe, 

Sugar Cane, 


Fruit, 
Tea and Coffee, 





Hair, 


CHILDREA. 


CTS, 


EVERY CHILD SHOULD LEARN, 


L. C. TUTHILL. 


Money, 


Coal and Peat, 
Clothing for the Soul, 
Warmth“ “ “ 
Food * 


Light ~? 


“ o 





ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 


School Book Depository, 
411 BROADWAY. 





ANKING’S HALP-YEARLY ABSTRACT or THe 
MEDICAL SCIENCES, No. 9 for July, 1849, Just 
Published. Being a Practical and Analytical Digest of the 
contents of the Principal British and Continental Medical 
Works published during the preceding six months; w- 
gether with a series of Critical Reports of the Progress 
of Medicine, &c. Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D., as- 
sisted by W. A. Guy, M.D., George Day, M.D., Henry 
Ancell, M.D, and W. Kirke, M.D. | 
The present No. contains under the head of 
PRACTICAL MEDICINE, PATHOLOGY, &c. 


Zymotic Diseases, six articles. 

Diseases of the Nervous System, nine do. 

Diseases of the Respiratory System, four do. 

Diseases of the Circulatory System, two do. 

Diseases of Variable or Uncertain Diet, two co. 

Diseases of the Urinary System, three do. 

Diseases of the Skin, three do. 

SURGERY. 

Symptomatology and Diagnosis of Surgical Diseases, 
five articles; Nature and Causes of do do., five do.; 
Treatment of do, do., nineteen do; Rare Surgical Cases, 
eight do. 

MIDWIFERY, DISEASES OF CHILDREN, &c. 

Midwifery and the Diseases of Women, fourteen articles ; 
Diseases of Children, eight do. 

REPORTS. 

Report on the Progress of Medicine, Pathology, and 
Therapeutics; Report on the Progress of Surgery; Report 
on the Progress of Midwifery and the Diseases of Women 
and Children; Report on the Progress of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

TERMS. 


$1 50 per annum, 75cents per number in advance, or for 
$1 paid in advance, the Medical Examiner, published 
monthly, is furnished in addition. | 
ALSO, 

THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF ME- 
DICAL SUIENCE, No. 8, for August. Edited by 
Francis G. Smith, M.D., and David H. Tucker, M.D. 

CONTAINING 
Original Communications, Five Articles. 
Bibliographical Notices, Eight 9 
Editorial, Eight 
Record of Medical Science, Nine 
TERMS—The Examiner is published monthly, 72 | 
ages to cosh nember— gee $3 pas anaee, ame paid | 
n advance, Ranking’s Abstract @No. which is now | al ; 
ready) is furnished in addition. Vol. [V.—Writings on various subjects of a Miscellaneous 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, | Character. 
alltf 


PHILADELPHIA. | Vol ¥.—Sermons, Orations, Addresses, and Pastoral 

A CARD. Letters, This last Volume will contain 
s,s? . r | u 

To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. | Mempirs of the Life of Dr. England. 

M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, | The character of the writings of the learned and elo- 

and an invitation to the io Author, is ce a require any com- 

ART ROOMS, AND FRE ; men ation from the Publishers; suffice to remark, that 

EMPORIVERY OF THE FINE ARTS. ers: oa = be me andi hoand in the best manger, and 

~ lelivered promptly to Subscribers as seon as issued. r- 

No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park | sons at a distance, who may wish to secure early coples, 

(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, ; at the low price, will have the kindness to transmit their 

No. 203 Broadway), where | names immediately, with the amount of su jon, $8, 

OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of “2d directions as to the mode of sending the work when 
literature, including the wost Popular New Publications, | completed, addressed to 


lo . M handred fi 
add ypbind pipe a) fea anaheim JOHN MURPHY & Co., Publishers, 


Paintings, by ancient and modern artists, 
178 Market Street, Battimore. 


BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every = of subject, many of which are equal, 

é 2X7 Receipts will be sent in all cases, for the amount 

received. 


not superior to Paintings. 
*,* Subscriptions Will also be received by F. LUCAS, 


LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Jr., Baltimore; DUNIGAN & BRO., New York ; and by 
Booksellers generally throughout the United States, 


Stationery, are to be had here. 
sit 


Will be issued early in October, in 5 vols. 
royal 8vo. Lrice to Subscribers who pay in 


| 


able on delivery. 





Prospectus 
FOR THE PUBLICATION OF 
THE WORKS 


BISHOP ENGLAND, 


Under the auspices and immediate super- 
intendence of the 


RIGHT REV. BISHOP REYNOLDS, 


THE PRESENT BISHOP OF CHARLESTON, 


Who has at great expense caused the Writings of his 
Illustrious Predecessor to be collected and arranged. This 
has been done with much care and labor, and the entire 
matier is now rapidl y passing through the press. 


The works of the distinguished Prelute will be compris- 
ed in five large royal octavo volumes,—consisting of all 
that the learned and eloquent Author himself would pro- 
bably have wished to preserve and transmit to posteri ty— 
(in fact, nearly everything he wrote, save his Private Cor- 
respondence), and will be classified us follows :—- 


Vols. L. and If.—Dissertations, Letters, &c., on Dogma- 
tic Theology. 


“ 
“ 


Vol. TIf—Essays and Letters on various subjects in 
History and General Literature. 











Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terins. 

Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
transacting business on his own account at his store. m@tf 





| advance, $8 ; to Non-subscribers, $10, pay- 


The Poet’s Offering. 
|GRIGG, ELLIOT & Co, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


The Poet’s Offering. 
A New and Splendid 
ANNUAL for 1850. 


Edited by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE. 


Royal 8vo. with an Illuminated Title Page, Portrait, and 
Twelve Splendid Illustrations. 


“ Whatever is loveliest in sentiment and loftiest in as 
piration is here represented, specimens of the varied fonys 
in which gifted minds have contribated to the polisi of 
wit, the beauty of wisdom, the sweetness of love, the 
power of patriotism, the holiness of piety,—all that has 
most deeply stirred the soul of the Anglo Saxon race 
for the lust three hundred years, is embodied in this 
volume.” 


Yew Music Book. 


The Southern Minstrel: 
A COLLECTION OF 
PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, ODES AND ANTHEMS. 
In Three Parts. 


Selected from eminent Authors, together with a number 
of new tunes never before published, suited to nesriy 
every metre and well adapted to churches of every 
denomination, singing schools and private 
societies, with plain rules for learners, by 


L. J. JONES, of Mississippi. 


Just published and for sale by 
GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO. 
No. 14 North 4th street, 
Puibapecrul. 


Emporium of Art-Rooms. 


No. 304 Broapway, 
Corner of Duane st. 
The entire and valuable Stock of the above Establishment, 


comprising a complete and attructive 
Assortment of 


ENGRAVINGS; 


English, French, and German, Line, Mezzotin', 
and Stipple. 


PAINTINGS; 
Water Color and Pencil Drawings. 


Books of Design, and Works in every Department of 
Literature and the Fine and Useful Aris, are offered posi- 
tively at Reduced Prices, in pursuance of the objects of & 
deed of assignment executed by the proprietor on the 27th 
day of July ultimo. 


The attention of buyers respectfully solicited. 


sl 6t 








WM. A. GREENE, 


sitf Agent for the Assignee. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANDERSON'S ANNALS OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 

, ‘Abridged and continued tothe Present Time. By the 
Rev. Sumnel Freneus Prime, Secretary of the American 
Bible Society. One vol. 8vo. $1 75. 

THE PURITANS IN ENGLAND, AND Tas PILGRIM 
Fathers. By Prof. Stowell and D. Wilson, F.S A. 
12mo with two steel plates, $1 00 

NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM. By Isaxc 
Taylor. 12mo. 75 cents. ; 

LOYOLA; OR JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. By 
Isaac Taylor. $1 00. 

Just Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


285 Broapway. 


LATELY ISSUED, 


COWPER’S ENTIRE WORKS. By Grimshawe, $3 00 
AREEL’S LIPE. By his Nephew. 2d thousand, 50 cts. 
BRIDGES on the CXIX Psalin. New ed. 8vo $1 00. 
___.__—— MEMOIRS UF MARY J. GRAHAM, $1 009. 
__- —— Works. 3 vols. 8vo $3 00 

BUCHANAN on the Holy Spirit. New ed., 50 cts 
DICKINSON’S Scenes from Sacred History. $1 00. 
ERSKINE'S GOSPEL SONNETS, 16mo. $1 00. 


HAMILTON'S Happy Home. 18mo. 50 cts. nse 





Just Published, 
A NEW VOLUME 
or THE 


Illustrated American Library, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEO. F. COOLEDGE & BROTHER, 
NEW YORK, 
viz: 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. By William 
Cutter, With Ulustrations. 1 vol. 12:0. 





“ A noble character which will flourish in the annals of | 
the world, and live in the veneration of posterity, when 
kings, and the crowns t wear, will be no more regard- | 
ed than the dust to w they must return.”—Charles | 
James Fox. 

“ Liberty will ultimately be established in the old as | 
well asin the new world; and ther, the history of our re- | 
volutions will put ell things, wnd all persons, in their pro | 
per places."— Le jayette. | 
. This Series consists of the following, viz: | 
THE LIFE OF GEN. FRANCIS MARION. By W. 

Gilmore Simms, Esq, With Llustrations, 1 vol. 12mo. 

10th edition. 

THE LIFE OF CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH, of Virginia. 

By W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. Wuth [llustrations. | vol. 

Imo, 


THE LIFE OF GEN. ISRAEL PUTNAM, containing | 
many Anecdotes and Incidents in his Life, never before | 
published. By William Cutter. With Illustrations. 1 
vol 12mo. } 

INCIDENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY: compiled | 
from Authentic Sources. By J. W. Barber. With ll- | 
lusteations. 1 vol. J2mo. 

THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- | 
pendence: Biographical Sketcbes of their Lives, etc. 
By B.J. Lossing. With Portraits, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
Holley. With Iilustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 
liam Cutter. With Illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE LIFE OF GENERAL GREENR. Edited by W. 
Giwore Simms, Esq. With Miustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. 

(in press. 

“ These are not only books which are books, but meri- 
can books, admirably adapted to inculcate and foster a 
taste for National Literature, aod national objects of re- 
spect and grateful recollection."—New Orleans Bee. 

This Series will be continued, by adding other volumes 
of the same American character. 83 Im 


New Style Port Folio Stands. 


HESE useful articles are so constructed that the sides 


By O. L. 


By Wil- 





the only convenient 
Arrangement for hoiding the Port Folio or for examining its 
contents; withal it is a beautiful of furniture for the 
Library. No person a Port Folio or large 
Engravings should be without one. 

prices are—in Rosewood $20, and in Walnut, $16. 
Manufactured and Sold by 


JOHN P. RIDNER, 497 B 
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New Edition of Virgil. 


The Bucolics, Georgies, and 
Mneid of Virgil ; 
With English Notes, a Life of Virgil, and Re- 
marks on Scanning. 


By EDWARD MOORE, M.A. 


The above edition of Virgil is just published, and from 
the high testimonials of the Author's ability and scholar- 
ship, it is believed to be one of the best editions of the 
work, no v in the market. 


From the numerous testimonials in favor of this edition, 
we select the following extracts : 


“1 consider the notes to be prepared with great care, in- 
dicating the knowledge and tact of an accomplished and 
thorough scholar, and keeping a happy medium between 
affording too mach and too little assistance to the pupil. 
I de net doubt that the edition will be received, by intelli- 
gent Teachers, as a welcome gift, and that it will soon giin 
a place as one of th: best, if not the best, school edition of 
Vi. gil.” CHARLES BECK, 

Prof. of Latio in Harvard University. 

“T have examined a considerable portion of Mr. Moore's 
English Notes to his new edition of Virgil, and I certainly 
concur in the opinion of their merits, as expressed by Pro- 
fessor Beck. 
and elegant, and singularly adapted to the wants ot 
scholars in the Languages.” 

Cc. C. FELTON, 
Prof. of Greek in Harvard University. 


Smyth’s Lectures. 
LECTURES ON MODERN HISTORY, 


From the Irruption of the Northern Na- 
tions lo the close of the American Re- 
volulion. 

By WILLIAM SMYTH, 


Prof. of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. | 


Third Edition, Revised and Corrected, with Additions, 
Including 
A PREFACE AND A LIST OF BOOKS ON AMERI- 
CAN HIS!IORY. 
BY JARED SPARKS. 


This day published, by 
b. B. MUSSEY & CO. 
88 6t No. 29 Cornhill, Boston. 





HE QUEEN'S DICTIONARY.—The Messrs. Merri- 

am, some time since, transmitted to Queen Victoria, 
through the hands of Geo. Bancroft, the American Minister, 
a magnificently bound copy of their unabridged edition of 
Webster's Dictionary. It was given to the Queen through 
her husband, Prince Albert, and its receipt has been ac- 
knowledged by the Secretary of “ His Royal Highness.” 
The acknowledgment is of course directed to His Excel- 
lency, the American Minister, und we have the pleasure 
of presenting it to our readers.— Springfield Republican. 


Sir—I have the honor to inform your Excellency that 
Her Majesty, the Queen, has accepted, with great pleasure, 
the copy of the last edition of Webster's English Dictivn- 
ary, Which, according to the directions you gave me, was 
laid by me before His Noyal Highness Prince Albert, «nd 
Was presented afterwards by the Prince to Her Majesty, on 
the part of the publishers, Messrs. Merriam; and I have 
been commanded to express to your Fxcellency. and to beg 
of you to transmit to Messrs. Merriam Her Majesty's gra- 
cious thanks for this beautifal present, which Her Majesty 
highly vaiues, not only on ucconnt of the great merits of 
the work itself; but still more so, as a sign of those feel- 
ings towards her Royal Person on the part of a large por- 





They appear to me to be at once learned | 





NEW BOOKS 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY 


CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


THE LIFE 


OF 


MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, 


WITH EXTRACTS FROM HIs 
UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE. 

By G. H. LEWES, 

Author of “ The Biographical History of Philoso- 
phy,” ete. 

In one volume duodecimo. 
“ We apprehend that from this volume will be gathered 
& more thorough knowledge of Robespierre’s character 


thun has yet been accessivle to the general reader.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


“Fills a gap in individual history, which it is strange 
should have been so long suffered to remain void. * * * 
The merit of the volume is that it concentrates from all 
sources all the accessible information in relation to the 
man of blood.””—N. American. 


“The work is a lively and entertaining one, and will be 
generally read and admired for the candor and sprightli- 
ness of its detail."—T'ue Crry Irem. 


“ Made up from facts and histories of the most indispu- 
table character. * * * A compilation of an intelligent 
gentieman, interspersed with sagacious opinions of his 
own.’ —Pennsylvanian. 


“It isa book of mach interest, as any fairly compiled 
book on 80 interesting a subject must be.’’—Scott's 
Weekly. 

“ As a specimen of biographical criticism, the book has 


few equals; and may justly rank with Cariyle’s ‘ Life of 
Schiller”. The author possesses a mind eminently anuly- 


| tical in its nature, and a heart overflowing with democra- 


tic sympathies.”— Evening Mirror. 


STATE ‘TRIALS 


UNITED STATES 


DURING THE 
ADMINISTRATIONS OF 


WASHINGTON AND ADAMS; 


WITH 
REFERENCES HISTORICAL AND PROFESSIONAL, 
AND 
PRELIMINARY NOTES ON THE POLITICS OF 
THE TIMES, 


By FRANCIS WHARTON, 


In one volume 8vo. 





“ It js, in fact, a most important contribution to political 





roadway, 
tf “ Art-Union Buildings.” 


history, gathered from sources to which few have had ac- 
cess ; and us to a Jarge and interesting part from the un- 
published files and letier- books of our early statesmer and 
lawyers. * . . * * * * * . 
“ His ‘ notes’ form a large and most instructive portion 
of the entire work ; and these introduce us without re- 
serve to the contemporaneous incidents that illustrate 
both the controversies and the characters of the times. 
His preliminary notes especially are full of personal anec- 
dote, and deal very fearlessly with the men whom they 
characterize. Indeed there is about this part of the book 
an impartial frankness in canvassing the several party 
leaders, that must exempt Mr. Wharton from all suspicion 
of sectarianism in politics, and that gives, therefore, to 
his censures and praises a sort of judicial authority.”"— 
Tribune. a4 tf 


tion of the Anglo-American nation, which your Excel- 
jency informed me it was intended to represent, and 
which, after the political disunion which has taken place 
between the United Kingdom and the United States, could 
not indeed have found a more appropriate way of express- 
ing themselves than the presentation to her Majesty of a 
work oa the English language, which directly refers to 
that powerful and indissoluble bond by which the two 
ute Nations on the Eastern and Western side of thé 
Atuantic will forever remain united Your Excellency, 
as well as Messrs. Merriam, will, no doubt, feel great plea- 
sure in learning that her Majesty has placed the work 
presented through your Excellency amongst the few se- 
lected volumes which compose Her own Private Library. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your Excellency’s faithful Servant, 
C. MEYER, Sec’y to H. R. H. Prince Albert. 
Buckingham Palace, June 2 th, 1849. 
His Excellency, the American Minister, 
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THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW. 


~~ eee 


The August number will be published in a few days. 


CONTENTS. 


I. MORRELL'S PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Il. SWIFT AND HIS BIOGRAPHERS. 

Ill. VINCENT GIOBERTI. 

1V. GERMAN SOCIALISM. 

V. THE TEN YEARS’ CONFLICT. | 
VI. SLAVE-TRADE POLICY. 


Price Three Dollars a year, singly. Less when taken with our other 


Reprints, viz : 


The London Quarterly Review, 
The Edinburgh Review, 
The North British Review, 


TERMS. 
Per annum. ; 
For any one of the four Reviews, 
For any two * “4 
For any three 5 % ite 


For all four of the Reviews, 8 00) 


*,* Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 


a4 tf 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


VU. NOTEWORTHY NOVELS, 

VII. RIVER JORDAN AND THE DEAD SEA. 
IX. SLAVONIANS AND EASTERN EUROPE. 
X. RAILWAY SYSTEM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Xl. FALL OF THE SIKH EMPIRE. 


The Westminster Review, 


AND 


Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine 


$3 00 For Blackwood’s Magazine, 
5 00 | For Blackwood and three Reviews, 
7 00) For Blackwood and the four Reviews, . 
The Trade supplied on liberal terms. 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., Pusuisuers, 
79 Fulton st., entrance 54 Gold st., N. York. 


[Sept. g, 


— 


In Press 
BY 
GEORGE S. APPLETO\,, 
PHILADELPHIA: 


THE WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


BY 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
In 13 vols. Post 8vo. 





Printed from the last Abbotsford Edition 


Without Abridgment. 
Votume I. 
Will be ready very shortly. 
ty Early orders should be furwarded to the publishe 


The Book will be printed in the finest style, and afforded 
at an extremely low paice. st % 


Washington Allston's 
OUTLINES AND SKETCHES, 


ENGRAVED BY 
J. & S. W. CHENEY. 
To be Published in One Volume Folio, bound in Boards 


Price Six Dollars. 


‘TT HESE Outlines being first Daguerreotyped on the 
Engraver'’s Pilates, prepared for that process, and 
then traced through the silver over the Daguerrectyy: 
lines, may be considered as exact fac-similes. 
Specimens of the above beautiful work, now in progress 
and shortly to be published, have just come to hand, and 
can be seen by calling on the undersigned, by whoin Sub- 
scriptions are received. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 


497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildings. 








Per annum. 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NS 


I. 

Irving’s New Work.—Oliver Goldsmith: A Biography. 
By Wasuineton Irvine. One volume 12mo. uniform with the new 
edition of “ Irving’s Works.” $1 25. 

This isa new work of Mr. Irving's, partly founded on his sketch published some 
years since ; it embodies ina sketchy, entertaining, and popular form, ali the facts and 


anecdotes related by Goldsmith’s various biographers, including Prior and Forster; it is 
enriched aiso from incidental sources and from contemporary anecdotes. 


“{n a happy, narrative style, there can be nothing more delightful than this biogra- 
phy of Goldsmith. The anecdotes are briefly and pointedly told. Irving has preserved 
Goldsmith throughout io a pure atmospheric medium. You feel that you are in the 
company of the hero of the story, rather than of his biographer. {t is not until you lay 
down the book at its close, and note the rapid hours that have passed in its perusal, 
that you think of your indebtedness to your narrator. You may have read the story a 
hu — times, but will read it as a new thing in the Biography of Irving.”—Literary 
World. 


“ The literary event of the season.” —Evening Post. 


It. 


Gray's Genera. Vol. II. 


Genera Flore Boreali-Orientali Illustrata’: Illustrated by Figures and | 
Analyses from Nature, by Isaac Srracve. Superintended, with de- | 
scriptions, &c., by Prof. A. Gray. Vol. I. 100 plates, 8vo. cloth, $6. 
Vol. I1., 100 plates, 8vo. cloth, $6. 


“ The design of this work is to illustrate the Botany of the United States by figures 


with fail analyses of one or more species of ench genus, accompanied by descriptive 
got characters and critical observations. ‘I'he figures are in all cases drawn directly 
nature.”"— Ext. Preface. . 


*,* This is undoubtedly the most important Botanical work ever published in the | 
United States. The illustrations are executed in a very superior ptr ag are 


° Itt. 
Letters from the Alleghany Mountains. 
By Cuartes Layman, Librarian of the Department, and author of 
“ Summer in the Wilderness,” &c. &e. 1 vol. 12mo., cloth, 75 ets. 


‘* From long and intimate personal knuwledge of some of the localities set forth and a 
neral acquaintance with the character of that region, we can testify that the author 
not exaggerate its praises.""—Aldion. 
“ An agreeable book.” 














ees 


IV. 
Roman Liberty—A History. 
With a View of the Liberty of other Ancient Nations. By Samm 
Exiot, Esq. Illustrated with twelve Engravings executed at Rome. 
2 vols. 8vo. uniform with Prescott’s Historical Works, $4 50. 


“ A work of high character and distinguished merit. The Author has brought to the 
performance of a task of such magnitude and difficuliy, vast stores of erudition, a highly 
cultivated taste, a comprehensive and penetrating intellect, a grave and sober judgnient 
qualities indispensable to one who would write such a history, and rarely to be found 
combined to the same extent in the same individual.”"—John Bull. 

“* We had histories of Rome written by the scholar, by the credulous, and lately * 
history of it by the great historic sceptic Niebuhr. We had not one yet written by a 
philosopher ; we thank Mr. Eliot for having undertaken, and, we may add, succeeded iv 
—_— This is a good and new book to the classic student and thinker.”’— Doily 

‘ews. 

“Such a history, written by a cultivated scholar, whose mind is not soured towards 
humanity by groping in the dust and ashes of the past, bat whose whole soul is glow 
ing with the genuine spirit of his subject, will be a more valuable addition to English 
literature than entire libraries of the works of those prosers and mere transcribers of 
facts who aspire to the title of historians.” 

“ A valuable contribution to historical literature.”"— Letter in the Literary World. 

“ Eliot's two volumes have appeared in a superb English dress. Yesterday | heard 
Rogers speak of them with joy. * * * We must all thank Eliot for a real ser- 
vice rendered to our country and to liberty.”"—Letter from an American Gentleman in 


v. 

An Elementary Treatise on Artillery and Infantry 
Adapted to the Service of the United States. Designed for the Use 0! 
Cadets of the U.S. Military Academy, and for the Officers of the Inde- 
pendent Companies of Volunteers and Militia. By Lieut. C. P. Kixes- 
BuRY. 1 vol. 12mo. cloth, 75 cts. 


A Letter from W. H. Shover, Captain and Brevet Major 3d Art., Inst’. 
of Artillery and Cavalry. 

“ Tam glad to learn that you are about to have your translation of Thiroux’ Artillery 
published. The work has been the text book upon the sa of Artillery at the Mill- 
tary Academy for several years, but owing to the many por re words and phrases it 
has always been troublesome to study. A translation is, therefore, desirable. 
have carefully looked over your MS8., and am much pleased with it. A great advantage 
is given by your having introduced the American measnres, dimensions, &c., instesd of 
the French. The work will not only be very valuable here, but will doubtless recom 


mend itself to the officers of the army, and others who may feel an interest in such 
subjects.” 
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~ JNTERESTING WORK ON THE JESUITS. 


Le #9 
eS eee oe ees” 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: By 


MORNINGS AMONG THE JESUITS AT ROME; 


Being Notes of Conversations held with certain Jesuits on, the Subject of [Religion in the City of Rome. 


By REV. HOBART SEYMOUR, M.A. 


° ° * bs Pa + ag 
12mo. Price, in paper, 624 cents—in muslin, 75 cents. a 
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HARPERS’ PUBLICATIONS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LOOMIS’ ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, with | UPHAM'S PHILOSOPHICAL AND PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE WILL. 


Lge 

their application to Mensuration, Surveying, and Navigation. 8vo. sheep, $1. 12mo. sheep extra, $1 25. . i 
LOOMIS’ TREATISE ON ALGEBRA. 8vo. sheep, $1. | UPHAM'S OUTLINES OF IMPERFECT AND DISORDERED MENTAL ie 
LOOMIS’ TABLES OF LOGARITHMS OF NUMBERS, and of Sines and Tan- | ACTION. 18mo. muslin, 45 cts, SM 


; 
gents, for every ten seconds of the Quadrant. a etc e | HOBART’S ANALYSI3 OF BUTLER'S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, Also e 
LOOMIS’ ELEMENTS OF GEOMETRY ANDCONIC SECTIONS. 8vo. sheep, $1. | Crawford's Questions for Examination. Revised and adapted to the Use of Schools. 


McCLINTOCK’S FIRST BUOK IN LATIN—Containing Grammar, Exercises, and | By C. E. West. 18mo. muslin, 40 cts. 


Vocabularies. I2mo. sheep, 75 cents. THE BOTANY OF THE UNITED STATES, North of Virginia. With u Sketch it 

McCLINTOCK’S LATIN—Containing a complete Latin Syntax, with Repetition, &c. | of the Rudiments of Botany, and a Glossary of Terms. By Lewis C. Beck. 12mo. ee 

12mo. [Jn press.] | sheep, $1.50; muslin, $125. 

McULINTOCK’S LATIN STYLE. Principally from the German. | 

3 , i laries, Lessons on the Forms 

* Raa meu. Pere | THE JUVENILE SPEAKER—Comprising Exercises in Declamation. By F. T. 
acess af Russell. 12mo. half bound, 70 cents; muslin, 60 cts. 


LOGIC, RATIOCINATIVE AND INDUCTIVE. By John Stuart Mill, $2. 


Ss T . i jJatest Improvements. 
pte ns PRESTEEE OF) AIGEPRA: | Containing the latest Inge HARPER'S NEW YORK CLASS-BOOK. A Reading-Book for Schools. By W. 
vo. 8 . " 
| Russell. 12mo. half sheep, $1 25. 
SY" i . i latest I nts. 8vo. | ’ 

pee aa. | NEW PICTORIAL SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. By 8. E. Morse. 150 Engravings 
muslin, “- sniegest 

HACKLEY’S ELEMENTARY COURSE OF GEOMETRY, for the use of Schools | “74 8v0ut 50 Maps in Colors. 4to. 50 ets. 
and Colleges. 12mo. sheep, 75 cts. A FIRST BOOK IN SPANISH. Adapted to every class of Learners. By J.Salkeld. 

PARKER'S AIDS TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Prepared for the Student of | 12mo. sheep, $1 25; muslin, $1. ‘ 
allGrades. 12mo. sheep, 90 cts. : muslin, 80 cts. | A COMPENDIUM OF KOMAN AND GRECIAN ANTIQUITIES, including a 

PARKER’S GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS Adapted fur the use of Morse’s or | Sketch of Ancient Mythology, Maps, &e. By J. Salkeid. 12mo. muslin, 374 cents. 
most other Maps. 12mo. muslin, 25 cts. | THE NORTH AMERICAN ACCOUNTANT. By P. Duff. Royal 8vo. half bound, 


PARKER'S OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, in the form of Question and | 7 ©€®"- 
Answer. 12mo. sheep, $1 ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA, embracing also the Theory and Application of Loga- 


| 
, . | rithms, &c. By D. W. Clarke. 8vo. sheep, $1 00. 
N x" ST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. With Questions, En- | ™"™* 
Pare bRSeret ting cts. | ASYSTEM OF INTELLECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. By A. Mahan. 12mo. mus- 


, lin, 90 cents. 
RE >) ENCE OF MECHANICS APPLIED TO PRACTICAL PUR- > , 
yun eee 18mo. half roan, 90 cts. THE PHILOSOPHY OF RHETORIC. By G. Campbell. 12mo. muslin. 


RENWICK’S FIRST PRINCIPLES OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With | LETTERS ON ASTRONOMY. Addressed to a Lady. By D. Olmsted. With 


Questions. Engravings. 18mo. half roan, 75 cts. numerous Engravings. 12mo. muslin, 75 cents. 

DRAPER’S TEXT BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. With nearly 300 Illustrations. 12mo.| BOUCHARLAT’S ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. Translated 
sheep, 75 ets. and Edited by E. H. Courtenay. Plates. 8vo. sheep, $2 25. 

DRAPER’S TEXT BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With nearly 400| pLATO AGAINST THE ATHEISTS; or the Tenth Book of the Dialogue on Laws. 
Wectrations. “Suns. aieop, 75 ete. By Tayler Lewis. 12mo. muslin, $1 50. 

DRAPER’S CHEMICAL ORGANIZATION OF PLANTS. Engravings. 4to. $250, THE CAPTIVES.—A Comedy of PLautus. With English Notes, for the use of 

BOYD'S ECLECTIC MORAL PHILOSOPHY. Prepared for Literary Institutions | stadents. Edited by J. Proudfit. 12mo. paper, 274 cents. 








and General Use. J2mo. sheep, 874 cts. ; muslin, 75 cts. AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. By Prof. A. W. Smith, of the 
BOYD'S ELEMENTS OF RHETORIC AND LITERARY CRITICISM. 12mo. | Wesleyan University, Middletown. vi 

half bound, 50 cis. ANIMAL MECHANISM AND PHYSIOLOGY, By J. Griscom, M.D, Engravings. 
UPHAM’S ELEMENTS OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 2 vols. 12mo. sheep. $2 50; | 18mo. half sheep, 50 cents. d t 

An Abridgment of the above by the Author. 1!2mo. sheep, $1 25. ANTHON'S WORKS, for Schools and Colleges. (See Catalogue.) 





HARPER’S NEW CATALOGUE. 


A new Descriptive Catatocve or Harrer & Broruers’ Pusiications is now ready for distribution, and may be obtained gratuitously on x 
application to the Publishers personally, or by letter, post-paid. y 
The attention of gentlemen, in town or country, designing to form Libraries or enrich their literary collections, is respectfully invited to this 
Catalogue, which wilt be found to comprise a large proportion of the standard and most esteemed works in English Literature—coMPREHENDING ABOUT 
TWO THOUSAND VoLUMES—which are offered in most instances at less than one half the cost of similar productions in England. Bas, 
To Librarians and others connected with Colleges, Schools, etc., who may not have access to a reliable guide in forming the true estimate of 
literary productions, it is believed the present Catalogue will prove especially valuable as a manual of reference. 
To prevent disappointment, it is suggested that, whenever books cannot be obtained through any bookseller, applications with remittance should be 
addressed direct to the Publishers, which will be promptly attended to. 
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RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


2 Barclay Street, New York. 





FLEMING AND TIBBINS’ Royal Dictionary, English 
and French—French and English. 2 vols. fulio, bound, 
$16. Each volume alone, $9. 


RENIER (M. L.)—Encyclopédie moderne; Dictionnaire 
abrézé des sciences, des arts, de l'industrie, de l'agri- 
culture, et du commerce. Nouvelle Edition. Tome 
1--19 et Atlas 1—19, broché, $12. 


LABOULAYE (M. C.)—Dictionnaire des arts et manu- 
factures, description des procédeés de l'industrie fran- 
guise etetrangére. 2 vols. bound, $17. 


BOITARD (M.)—Nouveau manuel complet des instra- 
ments d’agriculture et de jirdinage les plus modernes. 
Ouvrage orné de 121 Planches et de Gravures sur bois 
intervalées dans le texte, $3, 


RORET, Manuel Complet du facteur d'orgaes. 3 vols. 
avec Atlas, $5. 


d’entomologie. 
Atlas, $5. 


de Mineralogie. 2 vols. $! 50. 

de | Ingéniear civil. 2 vols. 
avec Atlas, $275. 

du traveil des Métaux. 2 
vols. $1 50. 

des machines a vapeur, ap- 
p'iqnées 4 Vindustrie. 2 vols. 
$1 75. 


“ “ “ 


3 vols. avec 


do porcelainier, du faicncicr, 
2 vols. | 75. 


des machines 4 vapeur, ap 
pliquées ala marine, $1. 


de Géologie, 75 cts. 

Poétlier fumiste, 75 cts. 

pour l’exploitation ces mines, 
$1. 


“ “ “ 


du mécanicien 
75 cenis. 

des alliages métalliques, $1. 

du constructeur de machines 
locomotives, avec Atlas, $1 25. 

de Vobservateur an micro- 
scope, avec Atlas, $2 75. 

da = vapeur-pompier, 

Atlas, $2. 


fontainier, 


“ “ “ 


o “ “ 


avec 
sé tf 





New Engravings! 


SOUVENIRS OF SARATOGA, 


A Setof Interesting Views of this fashionable Watering- 
lace, drawn from Nature by A. KOLLNER, executed in 
Paris by DEROY. 


Price of each Set—plain, $2. 
Price of each Set—colored, $5. 





PORTRAIT OF 


GEN. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


First President of the United States. Painted by 
STUART, lithographed by ALOPHE iu Paris. 
Price of each copy— plain, 374 cts. 
Price of each copy—tinted, 62} cts. 


PORTRAIT OF 


JAMES K,. POLK, 


Late President of the United States. Drawn from Life 
by DUBOUJAL, lithographed by ALOPHE in Paris. 


Price of each copy —plain, 374 cts. 
Price of each copy —tinted, 624 cts. 





To be ready early in October. 
“MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” 


Painted by the celebrated American Artist, W. S. 
MOUNT, Esy., drawn on Stone by LEON NOEL in 
Paris, forming a companion picture to that popular print 
“ The Powerof Music.~ 


Size of the Print 19 by 15 inches. 


Price of each copy, plain, - i 
Do. do. proof before letters (only 
100 printed), . ° 
Do. do. colored in superior style, 
after the original picture, $5 
GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co, 
s8tf 289 Broapway. 








THE 


BAKER & SCRIBNER 
Have Just Published 
“THE BRILLIANT,” 


A NEW AND SPLENDID ANNUAL FOR 


1850. 


EDITED 


By T. S. ARTHUR. 
An elegant Royal Octavo. 

WITH SIXTEEN FINE STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 

Exquisitely beaytifal, and of the highest order of ar- 
tistic excellence as are its illustrations, not the less excel- 
lent and beautiful are the literary portions. The Publish- 
ers present it as a@ first class Annual in every respect 
All the engravings @re line and stipple, the work of emi- 
nent Artists, and fisished in the most elaborate style. 
They claim for it, in fact, all that its name imports. 

LIST OF ENGRAVINGS. 
I. FRONTISPIECE—TALLULAH FALLS. 
If. VIGNETTE. 
ILL. INGLE SIDE. 

» WESTERN CAPTIVE. 
. LITTLE NELL IN A STORM. 
. THE GLEANER. 
- CATHARINE SEATON. 
- HAWKING. , 
. EXPECTATION, 
. THE LADY ISABEL. 
. THE CHIEFS DAUGHTER. 
. THE BLESSING. 


. THE MONKS OF ST. BERNARD. 
. HIGHLAND BEAUTY. 

. THE FALLS OF TALLULAH 

. EARLY TIMES. 


Orders from the Trade solicited. 
a25 3t BAKER & SCRIBNER. . 


NEW WORK — 


FRUITS AND FRUIT-TREES. 
Now Ready 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST, 
BY J. J, THOMAS. 


Greatly enlarged and improved edition of the Fruit 

Culturist, containing more than triple the matter of 
the former editions, having been wholly re-written, so as 
to embrace essentially 

ALL THE VALUABLE INFORMATION 
Known at the present time, relative to 

FRUITS AND FRUIT CULTURE. 

It contains 

THREE HUNDRED ACCURATE ENGRAVINGS, 
And includes condensed and full descriptions of all fruits 
of merit or celebrity cultivated or known in the country. 

The numerous figures of fruits are 

EXACT IMPRESSIONS 
Of average specimens. 

To determine the qualities as adapted to different re- 
gions, assistance has been largely furnished by a number 
of the most eminent pomologists of the Union. 

The whole forms a handsome duodecimo volume, at 
the low price of One Dollar. 

DERBY, MILLER & Co.,, 
PusLIsHERs, 
Auburn, N. Y. 

*,* The above work belongs to the Author, and is not 
traded. A liberal discount made to Booksellers. Single 
copies forwarded by mail on receipt of $1 00, post-paid. 


Also Just Published 
THE THIRD ENLARGED EDITION, 


THE NEW CLERK’S ASSISTANT, 


OR 
BOOK OF PRACTICAL FORMS, 


Containing numerous precedents and forms for ordinary 
business transactions, with references to the various sta- 
tutes and latest judicial decisions; designed for the use of 
county and town officers, merchants, mechanics, farmers, 
and professional men: to which is added an A dix 
containing the new Constitution of the State New 
York: by John 8. Jenkins, Counsellor at Law. 
Price $2 00. 

THE ODD FELLOW’S AMULET for 1850.—An Offering 

for the 1.0.0.F. Steel Engravings: in turkey, price 


$2 00. 
Orders from the trade solicited. 
DERBY, MILLER & Co., 
68 3t Pustisners, Auburn, N.Y. 
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BRILLIANT! 





[Sept g 
BOOKS IN PREss, 


AND 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION, 


By Ticknor, Reed & Fields, 
Cozner of Washington and Schoo! sts., 
BOSTON. 


1 
GREENWOOD LEAVES: 
A Collection of the Prose Writings of 
GRACE GREENWOOD. 


u. 
ANGEL VOICES; 
Or, Words of Counsel for Overcoming th. 


World. 
An enlarged and mach improved Edition. 


Ill. 
POEMS BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
An exact Reprint of the last English Edition, 


Iv. 
LECTURES on SUBJECTS CONNECTED 
WITH LITERATURE AND LIFE. 
By EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 


Vv. 
OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN 
SKETCHES. 
By JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


VI. 
THE WRITINGS OF DE QUINCY, 
THE ENGLISH OPIUM EATER. 


Vil. 
LECTURES, ESSAYS, AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WRITINGS. 
Of Rev. HENRY GILES. 


Vill. 
POEMS BY T. K. HERVEY, 


Author of “ Book of Christmas,’ “ The Devil's Progress,” 
&c., &c., &e. 


Ix. 
ORATIONS, PUBLIC ADDRESSES, &. 
By CHARLES SUMNER. 
A Collected Edition. 


x. 
MEMOIRS OF DISTINGUISHED FE- 
MALE MISSIONARIES, 


INCLUDING THE LIVES OF MANY EMINEST 
PIOUS AMERICAN WOMEN. 


XI. 
NEW STORIES WORTH TELLING; 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
l'tustrated. 


xu. 
THE BOSTON BOOK FOR 1850: 
INTENDED AS A GIFT-BOOK. 


XIII. : 
THE CHAPEL LITURGY. 
A New and Beautiful Edition, in Octavo. 


xIv. 
ALDERBROOK. 
By FANNY FORESTER. 


Eighth Edition, enlarged with Additional Matter lately 
. received from the Author. 


xv. 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


By WILLIAM A. SHEPARD, 





Late Principal of the Mathematical Department of th 
a25 3¢ ses Brimmer School, 
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NEW YORK TRADE SALE | STEEL PENS. ys 
poSTPONED FROM THE USUAL TIME TO THURSDAY, THE 13 TH cee ee 
OF SEPTEMBER. | WANUPACTURER’S WAREHOUSE: Bi 
~ CATALOGUES | 91 Joun Sraeet, corneR or Gorn, ae 

of THIS MOST EXTENSIVE AND IMPORTANT SALE ARE NOW READY FOR) = 


DISTRIBUTION TO THE TRADE. New York. 


THE SALE WILL COMMENCE. The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel aap 
Ald ab Py T . ~ . ? ns Pen has been un- fi ay : 
On THURSDAY AFTERNOON (13th Sept.) with the | PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE Re 


STAT | oO N E RY, HUNDRED AND TWENTY 


ay 


| 
| 





MILLIONS, proves con- pa 
Including the largest and finest assortment of Foreign and pete Stationery ever before offered. | clusively the favor with which it has been received by eye 
T ~ yy - a. 
ON SATURDAY MORNING SEPT. 15th, | both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its i Dict 
Will be Commenced the combination of puRaBiLity with ELasTiciTy, adaptation by ee . 
PAPE R SA L E, , : | in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- oe wy 
Of which separate Catalogues will be issued ten days previous to sale. This sale will include upwards of | writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- # 
EIGHT HUNDRED CASES OF PAPER, | ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. £. 
ofthe usual variety of Foolseap, Quarto, and Blink Post, Dey, Medium, Royal and Super Royal, Writing, Drawing, Raa 
Note, Envelope, Wrapping Paper. | A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards €- 4 
7 Na STA\Tpr x a. 
ON MONDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 17th. | and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of ae 
THE BOOK SALE | ue 
y) NO Tp bas 
Will be commenced. | I RIN CI ALITY. ty : 
rtaf the Sale the undersigned partieulerly invite the attention of the Trade It is believed to be the i rf 
Be nF desirable cotlection of GOOD STUCK ever included in one Catalogue. It embraces large and | EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. ee 
attreetive invoices from nearly all the Pabiishers of the United States, and will be sold CHIEFLY WITHOUT | st 





MSERVE: On FRIDAY and SATURDAY, 2st and 22d SEPTEMBER, 


Will! be Sold the 


ENGLISH BOOKS, 
A SUPERB COLLECTION, INCLUDING 
Extensive Invoices from Bohn, Murray, Bentley, Bogue, Washbourne, Tallis, Burns, &c. 


TERMS OF SALE. WASHINGTON PEN, ve 
On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting t» $750 and upwards, Four and Siz months’ credit. On | bo 


purchases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, Four months’ credit ; and all purchases less | ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS, Re 
than $100, cash. 


A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. } 


tes 


CALIGRAPHIC., 


SUM GTR 


otk 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS, 





Ps, 


> 
< 
— 





Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, and puyable in the city of New York, satisfactory to ATRNOT : r \TTa bs 
the sellers, will be required, and bills mast be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fifteen days after | PA PENT ’ DA MASC US, we 
the sale: and all bills not settled within twenty days, to be subject to an addition of one per cent.; and interest, in- yn ° pot 
surance and storage to be charged until settied for; and all goods not settied tor within thirty days, to be re-sold on I ERUV IAN, ae? 


account of the purchaser or returned to the contributors. Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days | ns ss s . 

from last day of sale. | NEW YORK FOU NTAIN. 
Any imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day | , a 

of sale. BANGS, PLATT & Co. — | Lhese ave adapted to moderate strength of 
aldif 204 Broapway. | Hand Writing 


A STANDARD CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOK, pan. RO & 
RECOMMENDED FOR GENERAL USE, BY THE ‘ | PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, ay 








—_——_ 


| 
Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore, and the Rt. Rev. Bishops) DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 


Who composed the Seventh Provincial Council, held in Baltimore, in May, 1849,—as being the | 


Mosr Comrnete, Compreuensive, and Accurate Caruonic Prayer Boox ever Published | or Bold and rapid writing, 
in the United States. | Engrossing, &c. 
Every Catholic Family ought to have at least One Copy of this Book in their house, as it em-' 





braces every variely of Exercises for Family Devotions and the Service of the Church. | 


JOHN MURPHY & CO., 178 Market street, Baltimore, | 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 

A New anp Entareep Enprrion, in a beautiful 18mo. volume of 787 pages, Illustrated with Splen- 

did Steel Engravings, Illuminated Title, &c. CROTON. 


ST. VINCENT’S MANUAL, 


Containing a Secection of Prayers and Devorionan Exercises, originally prepared for the use of the| The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sisters or Cuaniry in the Unirep States, with the Approbation of the Superiors. 
REVISED, ENLARGED, AND ADAPTED TO GENERAL USE. Sine hand. 


Approbation of the Most Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore, and the Right Rev. Bishops of the U. States. 
Considering St. Vincent’s Manual as one of the most comprehensive and judiciously compiled Prayer Books, I take 





VICTORIA 


AND 





The Cards of the Croton comprise six 











great pleasure in recommending it to the Faithful. beautiful views of the Croton 
Baltimore, April 17, 1848. 1SAMUEL, Abp. of Baltimore. | = 
I cheerfully concur in the furegoing approbation of the M. Rev. Archbishop of Baltimore. Water- Works. 
besa... April 24, 1848. is dici's . MICHAEL, Bp. of git nae 
ve examined St. Vincent’s M 1 with attention, and find it is not only more comprehensive than any ‘, Lita ~s 
prayer em new in use, but atl ietior wdupred to the wants of the Catholic community at large, to whom Itake| LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
= easure in recommending it. Tt RICHARD _— Bp. maf mes al PRINCE ALBERT 
. Vincent's M Devotional Exercises, more complete, we think, than any Prayer s q ° JEEN’ “e 
in any lengoat. anual is an Encyclopedia of Devotiona w ton BAPTIST, Bp. of Cincinnati. 3 3 QUEEN’S OWN; 
ully concur with the Most Rev. Archbishop, and other Prelates above mentioned, in approving and recommend- a e 
ing St. Vincent's Manual. T IGNATIUS ALOYSIUS REYNOLDS, Bishop of Charleston. BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 
_ Charleston, June 15, 1848. : , : 
We concur in the foregoing approbations, and recommend the work to our respective Dioceses : AND MAPPING. 
! MICH AEL, Bishop of Mobile. lon X, Eicher me nnted York. 
t ANTHONY, Bishop of New Orlea » Bis ny. : 
t MATHIAS, ai 4 ns. +JOHN MARTIN. Bp. of Milwaukie. A large assortment of curar Pens in boxes 
1 JOHN JOSEPH, Bishop of Natchez. t MARTIN JOHN, Bishop Coadjutor of Louisville. Holders of every description, & 
| MCHLARD VINCENT, Bishop of Richmond. 14oan, ae Y yeep, Se, 
'AUL, Bishop of Zela and Admr. of Detroit. , Bishop of Cleveland. : 
| ANDREW, Bishop of Lite Rock. t JAMES OLIVER, Bishop of Chicago. jy tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 


tJOHN MARY, Bishop of Galveston. 88 It 
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ICONOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPADI 


OF 


SCIENCE, LITERATURE, AND ART ; 


SYSTEMATICALLY ARRANGED BY] 


G. HECK. 


WITH FIVE HUNDRED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
BY THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS OF GERMANY. 


THE TEXT TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY 


; SPENCER F. BAIRD, A.M,, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES IN DICKINSON COLLEGE, CARLISLE, PA. 
This splendid work will be issued in 


TWENTY-FIVE MONTHLY PARTS. 
EACH PART WILL CONTAIN 20 PLATES AND 80 PAGES LETTERPRESS. 
The Subscription price is $1 for each Part. 


iP SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE WHOLE WORK ONLY. 


This Encyclopedia will embrace all the branches of human knowledge that can be illustrated by pictorial representation, including Mathematics, 
Natural and Medieal Sciences, Geography, Ethnography, Military and Naval Sciences, Architecture, Mythology, Fine Arts, and Technology, al! of 
which are carefully represented in all their details on a series of 500 large quarto steel plates, the text being a complete manual of these sciences, adapied 
to practical use by complete indexes and tables of contents. Full prospectuses have been distributed to bookeellers in all parts of the Union, accon- 


panied by specimen plates to show the style of the engraving. 





OPINIONS: 


Dear Sin: I have examined the plates of the Iconographic Encyclopedia of Science, 
Literature, and Art, which you had the kindness to put into my hands, as thoroughly as 
the time I could appropriate to the purpose would permit, and thoroughly enough to 
justify me in saying that they are executed with a degree of care and correctness rarely 
if ever seen in works intended for popular instruction. The plan of the work is admi- 
rable, and if the American edition of it equals the German, it will be the most useful and 
valuable book of this class ever published in this country. 

Yours respectfully, 





JOS. G. COGSWELL. 

Mr. Rupotrn Garricue. 

We speak advisedly when we call the attention of the Trade to this as a work novel 
in its character, of striking interest, great beauty in the illustrations, and of decided prac- 
tical value and importance. We may describe it as a Pictorial Cyclopedia, carried to a 
perfection which unites popular effect with scientific accuracy in the best sense of the 
terms.—Literary World. 


The Text will be printed in a superior style on the best Paper, and will, 


Subscriptions taken by all Booksellers in the United States. 
The First Part will be ready for delivery by the 25th of September. 





It will prove a contribution of great value and importance to the interests of know- 
ledge in this country, and we hope it will meet with the liberal encouragement to whict 
it is entitled by its rare and genuine merits. From the specimens we have been permit: 
ted to examine, we do not hesitate to bespeak for the work the attention of amateu 
and men of science, us its wide circulation will promote the cause of learning and goo 
taste throughout our country.—N. Y. Tribune. 


This work will be a contribution to science in this country, of which we may well le 
proud, and we trust it will receive the welcome to which it is in every way entitled. 
The engravings are singularly soft, clear, and spirited, and would, in fact, form a wos 
instructive library of themselves, without any explanatory remarks.— Washing’ 
National Era. 

It will be one of the most magnificent publications ever issued from the America! 
press, and will promptly find a place in the library of every amateur and man of tssie- 
It is a pleasure to recommend a work of such genuine, substantial merit.—New Orie 
Picayune. 


when completed, fill upwards of 2,000 pages large Royal Octavo. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, Publisher, 
2 Barctay street, Astor House, New York. 
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